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VOL. VII. NO. 270 


Monetary Policy 
Is Discussed at 
Senate Hearing 





Return to Metal Basis by 
Remonetization of Silver 
Is Urged on Committee, 
By Qne Witness 





Maintenance of Gold 


Advised by Another '| 


Farm Mortgage Moratorium | 
And Legislation to Correct 
Price Disparity Also Are: 
Favored in Testimony 








Warning against possible control of | 
world credit and currency by ‘interna- 
tional bankers as a result of the coming 
economic and monetary conference among 
nations was given the Senate Finance 
Committee, Feb. 14, as it was told that) 
the return of American finance to a me- | 
tallic rather than a credit basis should be | 
made through the remonetization of silver. 

Dr. Herman F. Arendtz, Boston, Econo- 
mist of Northeast University, told the 
Committee, which is studying present eco- 
nomic difficulties and their correction, 
that the possibly of building up a world | 
credit structure on a gold base through | 
an internationally managed currency rep- | 
resented “the most dangerous proposition | 
we have been faced with.” 


Money Credit Opposed 


He contended that the collapse of 1929, | 
cited as the beginning of the depression, 
had come about through overexpansion of 
credit, and ‘advised against a money credit 
system, maintaining that its extension on 
a world basis would result in even greater 
disaster than that of 1929. He recom- 
mended the bringing of all banks under | 
the Federal Reserve System. : 

Paul Block, New York City, publisher, | 
advised a maintenance of the gold basis, 
a large public works program, early repeal 
of the 18th amendment and balancing of 
the budget through cutting down of Gov- 
ernment expenditures and levying of a 
small manufacturers sales tax. He recom- 
mended a farm mortgage moratorium and 
reduced interest rates on farm mortgages. 

Both men disapproved inflation. 

Correction of Prices 

George N. Peek, Moline, Iil, former 
president of thé Moline Plow Company 
and member of the War Industries Board, 
maintained that. legislation is essential to 
correct price disparity, reduce Govern- 
ment expenditures both Federal and local, 
provide short term credit and banking fa- 
cilities, and, other measures failing, to in- 
flate the currency. 

S. W. Anderson, New York, of the 
Equity Corporation an investment trust, 
proposed a plan to “break the bull market 
in gold” by all countries being induced to 
withdraw their bids for gold and thus 
reduce the price of gold, causing it to 
come out of hidmg. He*tontended this 
would result in a rise in commodity prices. 

He proposed, also, the settlement of the 
war debts on a lump sum basis, the money 
to be placed “in a special fund under the 
control of an international committee 
headed by an American with a veto power, 
for the purpose of bringing order and 
stability in the foreign/ exchange of the 
world.” 








War Debt Problem 

“I believe the plan would tend to in- 
crease commodity prices because it em- 
bodies a settlement of the war debts on 
a basis so that the quid pro quo for the 
American people (as well as for the whole 
world) is definite control and leadership 
of world monetary policy. 

“In my opinion a settlement of the war 
debts on some basis capable of fulfillment 
would almost in itself include a compre- 
hensive program for monetary reform and 
rehabilitation of world curriencies; it 
would unquestionabty prove a powerful 
stimulant to thé price level.” 

James H. Rand Jr., New York City, pre- 
sented a confidential statement to the 
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\ ‘Number of Jobless 


Increasing Abroad 





Less Work Noted in Great Bri- 
tain, France and Canada 


Unemployment has increased in Great 
Britain, France, and Canada, according 
to the weekly survey of world wide eco- 
nomic developments issued Feb. 14 by 
the Department of Commerce. The sur- 
vey is based on radiograms and cable- 
grams received by the Department from 
ws foreign representatives. 

German foreign trade during December 
increased over November in contrast to 
the seasonal trend and the Egyptian trade 
balance through last November conjinued 
better than in the preceding year, it was 
stated. 

Contrasted to these favorable trade re- 
poris were the large recession in Spanish 
foreign trade last year and an unfavor- 
able balance of trade for Czechoslovakia 
for the first time in its history. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Steadiness is being maintained in Brit- 
ish trade, but unemployment has increased 
and employment correspondingly declined. 
The French government is planning re- 
forms in the budget situation, also a con- 
solidation loan of 15,000,000,000 francs to 
ease thé treasury; unemployment has re- 
cently increased to above last year’s high, 
ard gold exports continue. 

In German foreign trade during De- 
cember both imports and exports increased 
over November in contrast to the seasonal 
trend. The Polish budget deficit in 1932 
was larger than in 1931, as reduced ex- 
penditures were insufficient to offset’ the 
decline in receipts. The unfavorable trade 
balance of Czechoslovakia last year though 
small was the first in the nation’s brief 
history; industrial activity is ‘still sagging 
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Alll the Facts--- 








‘bales and $35,786,678 for January, 


Domestic Demand 


For Cotton Higher 


Exports During First Half of | 
Season Showed Increase 
Of 83,000 Bales 


otton consumption in the United States 
Ain January amounted to 471,202 bales 


compared to 434,726 bales for the same| 
; month last year and consumption for the 


first six months of the cotton season was 


2,811,486 bales as against 2,625,743 bales in| 


the previous year the Department of Com- 
merce, stated Feb. 14. 

Total raw cotton exports from the 
United States for the first half of the 


cotton season aggregated 5,039,714 bales | 


valued at $196,343,806 compared with 4,- 
956,981 bales and $199,375,436 for the first 
half of the previous cotton season, a gain 
of 82,733 bales but a loss of $3,031,630 in 
value, according to the Department. 

Exports of raw cotton in January 
amounted to 793,666 bales, valued at $29,- 
567,858, compared with 1,039,795 bales and 
$38,735,468 for December, 1932, and 919,815 
1932. 
Additional information was made available 
as follows: 


e reproduced without specific 


Copyright, 1933, by The United States Daily Publishin 
No articie in this paper may b 


Corporation. 
permission. 


Executive Power 
To Stop Exports 
Of Arms Opposed 


Representatives of Muni- 
tions and Aeronautic In- 
dustries Present Views to 
House Committee 


Forecast Trade Loss 
To Alien Competitors 


ea ee \ 
Possibility of Embargo Will 
Be Sufficient to Divert Or- 
ders, in Opinion of Spokes- 
men for Producers 


United in opposition to the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 580) to give the President | 





The figures for raw cotton exports for 
January represent a decline of 126,149 bales 
and $6,218,820 from the totals for the same 
month last year. 

As compared with the first half of last 
season larger exports were registered for 
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‘House Group Plans 


Purchase of Silver 
For Currency Basis 


Committee Tables Measures 
For Unlimited Coinage 


Or Fixed Ratio and Will 
Draft Legislation 


The House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures on Feb, 14 voted 9 
to 3 to taB!> all measures before it for 
free and wnlimited coinage of silver, in- 
cluding the “16-to-1” ratio bill, and ap- 
pointed a subcommitte to draft a bill for 
Government purchase of silver and issu- 
ance of certificates against these stocks. 

The proposal for silver purchases and 
issuance of silver certificates is believed 
to be in accord with the. section of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s address Feb. 13 in which he 
advocated limited use of silver in the mon- 
etary systems of the world, Chairman 
Somers (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., stated 
orally after the Committee’s executive ses- 
sion. 

Early Action Planned 

The President’s address, Mr. Somers 
said, had encouraged those who believed 
silver should be restored to the monetary 
system, and pasage of the bill which the 
subcommittee is to draft will be sought at 
the present session. 


he said, and a report to the House by the 


full Committe is expected shortly there- 


after. 


The general principles to be embodied 
in the bill to be drawn by the subcommit- 
Somers 
explained; but details such as the quan- 
tity of silver to be purchased, the price 
prevent 
the dumping of silver in the United States 
by foreign countries are still to be worked 


tee are fairly well settled, Mr. 


to be paid, and restrictions to 


out. 
Limitation on Price 
Mr. 


on purchases. 


coined previously, he said. 


The subcommittee comprises the folow- 
ing: Chairman Somers and Representa- 


tive Perkins (Rep.), of Woodcliff Lake, N 
J.; Thurston (Rep.), 


Amlie (Rep.), of Elkhorn, Wis., Fiesinger 


(Dem.), of Sandusky, Ohio; Kemp (Dem.) 
of Amite, La. 
Views of President Hoover 
In President Hoover’s address Feb. 13 
in discussing the need for internationa 


Stabilization of money, he said} “at the 
same time the world should endeavor to 
find a place for silver, at least in enlarged 


subsidiary coinage.” The 
address was printed in the issue of Feb 
14.) 


Child em om Larger Cities 


| Is Found to. Be Decreasing 


CD labor is on the decline in cities 
4 of 100,000 or. more population, ac- 
cording to reports received by the Chil- 
dren's Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. 

Fewer employment certificates issued 
to 14 and 15-year olds seeking work for 
the first time determines the rate of 
decline, the Bureau announced Feb. 14 
in a statement summarizing the results 
of the reports. New England cities, 
however, show an increase. 

The results indicate a fluctuation with 
business conditions, and it is too early 
to say whether the trend downward will 
be permanent, the Bureau explains. 
The statement follows in full text: 

“That child labor fluctuates directly 
with business conditions is brought, out 
in reports just published by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor showing the number 
of children going to~work annually in 
occupations usually regulated by child 
labor laws. Discussing the general trend 
in child labor for the period 1927-1931 
in 40 representative cities of 100,000 or 
more population, the Children’s Bureau 
finds that an 8.5 per cent decline in the 
rate at which children went to work in 
regulated joccupations from. 1927 to 1928 


\ 


power to prohibit the exportation of arms 
or munitions of war from the United 
States under certain conditions, repre- 


WASHINGTON, W 


ios December, 1931, the December em- 


Rail Employment 


Declines Further 


Pay Rolls Carrying Fewer Than 
Million for the Second 
Month Since 1888 


uve the second time in 1932 railway em- 
ployment in December fell below the 
1,000,000 mark when a total of 993,542 wage 
earners wer. reported for the Class I steam 
railways of the country, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced Feb. 14. 
The December employment was the 
lowest for any month in 1932, the_next 
lowest figure being that for August, when | 
96,317 employes were reported. Compared 


loyment represented a decrease of 12.38 
per cent. 

The employment for August was the 
first time since 1888 that the total wage 
earners on the country’s principgl steam 
roads dropped beneath the 1,000,000 mark 
for any month. 

The December employment of 993,542 
wage earners compared with 1,013,215 in 
November, and 1,033,225'in October. De- 
creases during the month were noted in all 
classes of railroad labor, the largest de- 
cline compared with the month in 193t 
being in maintenance of equipment andj 
stores, totaling 275,444, or 11.33 per cent. 


EDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1933 


sentatives of the aeronauticai industry 
and of arms and munitions manufactur- 
ing plants testified, Feb. 14, before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The Committee agreed, to meet in ex- 
ecutive session, Feb. 15, with a view to 
action on the measure. ‘ 


Seven Witnesses Heard 





In point of percentage, however, the 
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Extension of Credit 








The subcommittee is 
to report to the full Committee Feb. 15, 


Somers said he himself favors a 
limitation on the price to be paid for 
silver rather than a quantity limitation 
Suggestions for protection 
of the United States against foreign dump- 
ing of silver have included the arrange- 
ment of an understanding on the subject 
with Great Britain with respect to In- 
dia’s large stock and the prohibition of 
the purchase of silver which has been 


of Osceola, Iowa; 


The witnesses were: Thomas A. Morgan, 
of New York City, president, Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America; C. 
F. Barndt, of Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation; H. F. 
Beebe, foreign department manager, Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; Samuel M. Stone, president, Colt 
Arms Co., of Hartford, Conn., and New 
York City; Representative Goss (Rep.), 
lof Waterbury, Conn.; Joseph W. Green, 
|}chief of the western European division, 
| Department of State, and Luther Becker, 
chief, iron and steel division, Departs 
ment of Commerce ~ 


Adequacy of Present Law 


Mr. Barndt, the first witness, said there 
is all the regulation of the industry now | 
that is needed. The resolution, he said 
is unnecessary. 

Mr. Morgan said the Aeronautical; 
Chamber of Commerce of America repre- 
sents 95 per cent of the aeronautical pro- 
ducing and transport operations of the 
country, employing 12,000 people in the 
engineering, manufacturing and produc- 
ing activities, and about the same number 
in the air transport and civil operations. 
He said the export markét—about one- 
third of the business—is vital to the in- 
dustry. 


Situation in Aeronautic Industry 


“We feel that we are getting along fairly | 


well in getting out of the “Alice in 
Wonderland’ stage of the aeronauticial 
business, though feeling the present busi- 
ness depression. Every sale made is help- 
ful. 

“Our sales keep employes at work. They 
enable the maintenance of a trained per- 
sonnel. If we do not sell our equipment, 
particularly in the case of the smaller 
countries which need it for national se- 
curity, they are going elsewhere to get 
it.” 

He said that, in Cuba 12 American 
airplanes enabled the suppression of an 
insurrection; that, in Chile, a disturbance 
was suppressed without loss of life through 
use of American aircraft. 


Purpose of Bill Explainea 


Representative Morton D. Hull (Rep.), 
of Chicago, Ill., suggested the pending res- 
olution contemplates no embargo action by 
this government except with the coopera- 
tion of other arms and ammunition pro- 
ducing governments, and asked if the wit- 
ness would still be opposed to the embargo 
resolution if there should be full coopera- 
tion of the ether producing governments. 

Mr. Morgan said he does not think the 
United States would get the cooperation 
from other countries, and so arms would 
be shipped by competitors abroad, but 
agreed that if he were sure—which he was 
not—that such a cooperation would be ef- 
fective, he would see no harm in the reso- 
lution. Representative Hull asked other 


On Farm Mortgages 
Adopted in Principle 


Draft of Measure to Emobdy | 
Result of Agreement Is 
Ordered by Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking 

The principle of legislation contemplat- 
ing extension of Federal credit up to $600,- 

000,000 in consideration of agreements by 


mortgagees to withhold foreclosure of | 
mortgages on farm and urban homes was} 


Che United States Daily 
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Senate Debates 


Plan for Repeal 
Of Prohibition 


Continues: Discussion at a 
Night Session as Certain 
Senators Contend Other 
Bills Are More Important 


Mr. Bingham Submits 
Petition for Cloture 


Senator Borah Warns of Dan- 
ger in Economic Situation 
And Says ‘Revolution’ Al-| 
ready Exists in Some Places 


The Senate, with a motion before it to 
take up a resolution proposing repeal of 
the prohibition amendment, was faced Feb. 
14 with what numerous Senators charged 
was an open filibuster, and voted to “test 
out the strength” of that opposition by 
continuing into a night session. 

Soon after the Senate had determined 
to continue on the course decided by the 
vote, Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, presented a petition for applica- 
tion of the cloture rule to limit debate. 
The petition was laid on the desk of the 
Vice President. It can not be called for 
a vote until 1 p. m. Feb. 16. 

The test came on a motion by Senator | 
Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, who as- 
serted it was “asinine” for the Senate to 
allow all legislation to be blockeg by the 
filibuster on the motion to take up the 
repeal resolution (6. J. Res. 211). After 
negotiations with Senator Sheppard 
(‘Dem.), of Texas, who spoke for three 
hours concerning the League of Nations, 
Senator Tydings presented the motion to 
table the previous motion. It was rejected 
by a vote of 28 ayes to 39 nays. 

Views of Minority Leader 

Previous to the test vote, there had been 
intermittent discussion by various Sen- 
ators who had complained that “more im- 
portant” legislation ought to be taken up 
ahead of the repeal proposal, but Senator 





agreed to Feb. 14, by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

As a result of agreement reached in 
the Committee session. Senators Hull 
,(Deni.), of Tennessee, and Walcott (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, will jointly draft and in- 
troduce a measure embodying the ideas of 
the Committee. Senator Hull stated orally 
he expected the new bill would be pre- 
sented in the Senate not later than Feb. 


16, with a probability of earlier introduc- 
tion. 


Amended Bill Submitted 


The Committee action occurred after the 
subcommittee, headed by Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida, had made a report on 
| the so-called Hull bill to which the sub- 
|committee had added provisions covering 
| credit to holders of mortgages on urban 
| property of a value of $8,000 or less. 


Senator Hull explained that the Com- 
| mittee had not disturbed the general pro- 
gram of his bill which requires that, before 
| the loans are made, the mortgage holder 
| Shall agree to forego the right of fore- 
| Closure for a period of two years and shall 
;not charge more than 4 per cent interest 
against the mortgaged property on delin- 
quent installments and interest and taxes 
which the new credit facilities are in- 
| tended to cover. Loans may not be made 
unless, installments on interest and prin- 
cipal are delinquent more than six months 
and taxes are in arrears more than one 
year. 


Credit Fund of Six Hundred Millions 


The new measure, according to Senator 
Hull, will provide for the use of $600,000,- 
000 in credit through thé facilities of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Of 
that amount, $500,000,000 will be made 
available through the regional credit cor- 
porations and other subsidiaries of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and the 
remaining $100,000,000 will be used by the 
Federal joint stock land banks. 








witnesses the .2me question. 
‘ Remoteness of Application 
Representative Johnson (Dem.), of Cor- 
sicana, Tex., reminded the witness that 
,| until some acute situation arises wherein 
l|the President should decide the shipment 
of arms would encourage force in a dis- 
pute or conflict between nations, the Presi- 


Moratorium Sought 





By House Committee 


In Land Bank System 


. ; 
Two-year Suspension Planned 





dent would not take action under the res- 


President’s | clution. ft is a rather remote, possibility, 
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| was followed by a 4 per cent increase 
| in 1929 over the previous year. The; 
rise was checked by the crash in the 
business world and was turned into a 
precipitous drop of 33 per cent in 1930 
and 26 per cent in 1931. 
“The ‘rate’ of employment is deter- 
mined by the number of 14 and 15-year 
‘ old children receiving first employment 
certificates. per 10000 children of that 
age group. 
“‘Whether the trend, which is appar- 
ently still continuing downward, will be 
permanent, it is too early to say,’ the 
Bureau report declares. ‘As recently as 
1929 the legislation and practice in force 
were not able to keep down the number 
of children going to work in the face of 
an increasing demand for child labor. 
Unless there is further strengthening of 
the ,child labor and school attendance 
laws, an increase in employment op- 
portunities will again draw children into 
industry in Jarge numbers.’ 
“Neverthdless, though the number of 
| children has decreased, the industrial 
| depression has at the same time ac- 
centuated child-labor problems. A few 
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The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency on Feb. 14 amended the bill pro- 
viding for a five-year moratorium on Fed- 
eral land bank loans, redrafted the meas- 
ure into what it believed will be the final 
form, and decided that, unless some fur- 
ther changes appears necessary, it will 
submit a favorable report Feb. 15. 

Chairman Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, 
Ala., announced the Committee’s action 
after an executive session. 

The bill as reintroduged (H. R. 14668) 
provides for a moratorium of not exceeding 
| five years, instead of two years, originally 
proposed, and that every borrower shall 
pay simple interest on defaulted payments 
at the same rate of interest as stipulated 
in the mortgage securing the loan. 
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Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, who entered 
the motion to take up the resolution was 
unwilling to permit that course. 

He was supported in his position by 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
Minority Leader, who told the Senate that, 
while he was mindful of fle short time 
remaining before March 4, he would not 
see the Senate surrender its rights and be 
forced into a stalemate by “a few filibust- 
ering Senators.” 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, 


| tions as may be made by the Executive; 
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Senate Is Called | 
To Meet March 4 


President Issues Customary 
Proclamation to Provide for 
Action on Nominations 


Washington, D. C. 





RESIDENT HOOVER, on Feb. 14, is- 
sued a proclamation for the convening 
of the United States Senate in special 
session at noon, March 4. 
Specifically, the purpose of the special 
session is to organize the new Senate, 
swear in the new Vice President and new 
members of the Senate, and to confirm 
any nominations, including the Cabinet, | 
that may be made by Franklin D. Roose- | 
velt, it was explained orally at the White 
House. 

The proclamation follows in full text: 

A proclamation by the President of the | 
United States of America: | 

Whereas public interests require that | 
the Senate of the United States be con- 
vened at 12 o'clock on the 4th day of 
March, 1933, to receive such communica- 


Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do} 
hereby proclaim and declare that an ex-| 
traordinary occasion requires the Senate | 
of the United States to convene at the| 





America’s National. 
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Extended Power 


Is Approved for 
Grants by R. F.C. 


\Senate Committee Orders 


Favorable Report on Bill 
Increasing Loan Fund by 
320 Million Dollars 


More Latitude Given 
In Construction Loans 


Self-liquidating Requirement 
Is Removed in Public Build- 
ing Projects and Private 
Grants Are Broadened 





The Wagner bill, increasing the loaning 
power of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration by $320,000,000 and eliminating 


Capitol, in the City of Washington, on | the self-liquidating requirement as a pre- 
the 4th day of March next, at 12 -o’clock | requisite to loans for public construction 
noon, of which all persons who shall at| by allowing| for payment of such loan 
that time be entitled to act as members| through taxation was approved Feb. 14 
of that body are hereby required to take | by the Senate Committee on Banking and 
notice. | Currency and ordered favorably reported 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto | to the Senate. 

set my hand and caused the seal of the! Of the new loaning power accorded, 
United States to be affixed. | $300,000,000 is made available for loans to 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. (States and municipalities, $15,000,000 is 


By the President:. Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State. 


Higher Sugar Tariff 


To Protect American 


Producers Is Argued 


Increase in Schedules Is 
Favored and Opposed as 
Commission Begins Its In- 
quiry on Subject 


Protection to the American sugar in- 
dustry through a higher tariff on im- 
ported sugar was urged Feb. 14 before the 
Tariff Commiss as hearings were be- 
gun in connection With ifs investigation 
of raw and refined sugar. 

The Commission also heard arguments 
against increasing the duties on the 
grounds that the’consumer and those en- 





“Revolution” Claimed 

Earlier“in the day Senator Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho, 
dangers which he said were inherent in 
the economic situation of the country. 
He asserted that conditions were such that 
the Senate could not dodge its respon- 
sibility “when farmers defend their title 
with shotguns.” 

“There is a revolution that is already 
consummated in some places, he said. 
“Farmers are dictating the terms under 
which foreclosure sales are being held and 
that is going on all the way from Penn- 
sylvania to Idaho. It is a condition which 
may not be dealt with lightly.” 

When Senator Tydings entered a mo- 
tion to table the Blaine proposal, he 
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Advances for Relief 
Made to Four States 


€ 
Tennessee, Michigan, Montana 


And Georgia Aided by R. F. C. 


Loans aggregating $275,374 to the States 
of Tennessee, Michigan, Montana, and 
Georgia, to meet emergency relief rer 


were approved by the 
Finance Corporation Feb. 14. 

The loans were $166,074 to Tennessee for 
use in 24 counties, $69,000 to Michigan for 


Montana for relief requirements in four 
counties. and $15,700 to Georgia for use 
in two counties of that State. 

The announcements follow in full text: 

Upon application of the Governor of 
Tennessee, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation made available $166,074 
meet curren* emergency relief needs in 24 
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| PRICES of most farm products near 
“ the middle of February were at least 
holding firm, according to the weekly 
glance at the market Feb. 14, by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Additional infor- 
mation was made available as follows: 

Colder weather reduced market sup- 
plies and strengthened: the demand. 
Grain and cotton sold a little higher. 
Hogs, veal calves, butter and eggs ad- 
vanced rather sharply for a time. Cat- 
tle and sheep markets, after brief up- 
swings, settled back fairly steady. The 
vegetable market strengthened on re- 
ports of much freezing damage in the 
South and irregular price gains occurred 
on northern potatoes, onions and cab- 
bage. 

The cotton market inclined to slightly 
higher prices the first half of February. 
Demand for spot cotton was still mod- 
erate. Buyers seem interested only in 
limited quantities for immediate needs. 
Cottons mostly inquired for were in the 
medium white grades in the lengths 
seven-eights and fifteen-sixteenth inch 
staple. The basis for such cottons con- 
tinues firm. On the other hand, pre- 
miums for the longer staple cottons 
were slightly narrower than for some 
time past. Seasonal work on farms was 





~» 


had warned the Senate of | 


quirements for the month of February, | 
Reconstruction | 


use in the City ‘of Dearborn, $24,600 tof) 


to | 


Prices of Most Find Praducts 
Are Shown to Be Holding Firm’ 


gaged in foreign trade would suffer. 
Purpose of Inquiry 

The inquiry is being conducted to de- 
| termine the adequacy of existing rates on 
the raw and refined product. 

Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass., appearing in behalf of Mas- 
sachusetts refiners, said that unless the 
industry gets some protection refineries 
in his State will have to cease operations, 
to the detriment of thousands of workers. 

George F. Bauer, chairman, World 
Trade League of the United States, asked 
for “reciprocal lowering of duties rather 
than making them higher.” 

Commercial Aspects 

| Estimating that 16,000,000 American 
|/men, women and children are dependent 
| for their livelihood on one or another 
| Phase of our foreign commerce, Mr. Bauer 
| urged the Commission to “take the leader- 
|ship in dissolving some of the problems of 
|a tariff-ridden world.” 
| He declared that the Commission could 
make no better start in this direction than 
by recommending a reduction in the 
tariff on sugar. He cited a study, “ A Ten 


| Year Demonstration of Unbalanced Tariff,” | 
made by the Committee on Cuba of the} 


earmarked directly for the care of tran- 
sient unemployed and $5,000,000 is made 
available for assistance to credit insur- 
ance organizations to provide export guar- 
antees. 


Loan Power Extended 


The scope of the Corporation’s loan fa- 
cilities is extended to loans to private 
corporations to develop community farm- 
ing and crop marketing. Loans may be 
made also to private corporations for con- 
struction, replacement, or improvement 
“of aircraft suitable for overseass trans- 
port and port facilities essential thereto.” 

The Committee added a provision 
broadening the scope of the loan for ex- 
port purposes to inciude certain agricul- 
tural products after they have been pro- 
cessed. The language of this amendment, 
however, remained to be drafted after the 
Committee had ordered the measure. re- 
perted. 





Relief in Nation’s Capital 


Relief needs of the District of Colum- 
bia. also would. be -previded under the 
terms. Along with other units of Govern- 
ment, the District of Columbia would be 
authorized to borrow funds when it is un- 
able otherwise to m et the demand for 
food for the destitute. 

Elimination of the self-liquidating re- 
quirement that heretofore had to be shown 
| before applicants in behalf of State or 
other governmental units were entitled 
to receive money for construction pur- 
poses from the corporation, was accom- 
plished by’ including new language that 
the loans “are needful and in the public 
interest.” This language would be writ- 
| ten into section one of the original Emere 
gency Relief and Construction Act of 1932. 


* Collateral Ciause Stands 


At the same time, the Committee bill 
strikes out of the original statute the pro- 
vision that funds for payment of the loan 
|may not be raised\by taxation. 

Collateral requirements to support loans 

| authorized by the corporation remain un- 
; changed in the new bill. 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
}author of the bill, stated orally it was the 
|intention to seek action this session. He 
|recognized, he explained, that the time 
| was short, but felt there was so great & 
;need for the legislation that its passage 
/would not be long delayed. 

He cited references to relief needs that 
had occurred during debate on a motion 
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Effects of Sugar Tariff 


He also brought to the Commission’s | 
attention a statement summarizing the 
effects of the sugar tariff, made by three 
professors of the University of Wisconsin— 
Dr. B. H. Hibbard, head of the Department 


of Agricultural Economics, and Dr. John 
R. Commons and Dr. Walter A. Morton 
of the Department of Economics—in a 
joint introduction to -a monograph, “The 
|Sugar Tariff,’ by Dr. Lippert S. Ellis of 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, just published 
by the Rawleigh Foundation. 
ment said in part: 

“The sugar tariff is an excellent example 


of the manner in which tariffs can thwart! 





(Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


largely at a standstill. A little plowing 
was accomplished in the drier sections 
of the South, but many places reported 


seasonal work backward. According to 
the New York Cotton Exchange Service, 
fertilizer tag sales in the Cotton Belt 
during January were somewhat larger 


than in January last year, but much 
smaller than for that month either two 
or three years ago. Reported sales of 
| spot cotton in ten leading markets were 
again in small volume. During the first 
five months of the\current season, world 
consumption of all growths of cotton 
totaled about 9.9 milion bales against 9.7 
million.in the corresponding portion of 
last season and 9.1 million bales two 
seasons ago. V’orld spinners used about 
600,000 bales more American cotton dur- 
ing August-December this year than dur- 
ing the same period last season, and 1.2 
million bales more than two seasons ago. 
Exports from Aug. 1 to Feb. 10 amounted 
to about 5.2 million bales compared with 
about 5.4 for the like period last season. 
Domestic cash wheat markets strength- 
ened slightly the second week of Feb- 
ruary, influenced principally by unusu- 
ally light receipts. Arrivals at the prin- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


American farm and) 
factory products has virtually disappeared. | 


The state- | 


ator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, pro- 
posed that the Senate take up prohibition 
repeal for consideration. Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, and Senator La Follette 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, coauthor of the La 
Follette-Costigan relief bill, each told the 
Senate there must* be relief legislation 
before March 4. 

Senator La Follette was unwilling that 
bankruptcy legislation be considered ahead 
;of the relief bill of which he and Senator 
Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, are joint 
sponsors, and which would make avail- 
able direct’ grants to the States up to 
$500,000,000. 

The provision making funds available 
for loans on processed agricultural by- 
products was placed in the hands of draft- 
|ing experts and was not included in the 
text of the bill made public by the Come 
mittee. It will be added to the measure 
when the bill is taken up in the Senate. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


New Rules Favored 
On Medicinal Liquor 


House Group Reports Bill to 
Extend Prescription Rights 


A favorable report to the House on the 
Celler bill (H. R. 14395) to amend the 
>rohibition law so as to remove certain 
restrictions on the prescription of alco- 
holic liquor by physicians, was ordered 
Feb. 14 by the House Committee on the 
Judiciary. The vote was 11 to 5. 

The bill would eliminate the fixed lim- 
its now prescribed by law for such pre- 
scriptions, and provide instead that “no 
more liquor shali be prescribed to any 
person than is necessary to supply his 
medicinal needs, and no prescription shall 
be filled more than once.” 

It prohibits also any requirement that 
a physician mus; file any statement of 
the ailment for which the liquor was pre- 
scribed with the Department of Justice 
or Treasury or must keep his records in 
such a way as to disclose the ailment. 

The bill authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Secretary of the Treasury 
joinily to issue regulations under the 
act’ relating to permits and prescriptions 
for liquor for medicinal purposes and to 
the quantities of liquor that may be pre- 
scribed, 
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Representatives of Aero-| 
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ducers Before House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs 


he said, that anything will be done that 
would reflect on the industry the witness 
represented. 

Mr. Morgan replied that the immediate 
effect of passage of such a resolution by 
Congress would be that the small nations 
would take the position that they want to| 


[Continued from Page 1.) | 


be sure of a continued ability to get these | }} 


supplies, including spare parts, and they | 
would set about arranging to make con-| 
tracts elsewhere. , | 


Powers Given Other Governments 


Representative Johnson said other | 
countries already have this power pro-| 
posed in the pending McReynolds resolu- 
tion, and asked where the countries would 
divert their purchases. To France, Eng- | 
land, Italy, replied the witness. France 
already has the same power, Mr. Johnson 
said. 

Mr. Moran said Russia has no such 
power as the resolution proposes. Mr. 
Johnson replied that Russia has all kinds 
of powers and added that Russia already 
has the same particular power. 

“Tt fooks to me,” said Representative 
Johnson, “that your industry has taken 
fright at something that is a remote con- 
tingency and that your fears are not well- 
grounded.” 

New Handicaps Objectionable 

Mr.. Morgan said that there are so many 
obstacles here in this country that con- 
front the industry that it ought not to 
have to face added obstacles to business. 
He said that many of the aircraft may 
be used in either commercial or military 
activities; that engines or planes to a 
large extent may be used for either class 
of service. : 

He finally agreed with Representative 
Bloom (Dem.), of New York City, that the 
amount of airplane equipment manufac- 
tured here that is “specifically for war 
purposes” is “relatively small.” 

“Would you prefer the present law or 
the resolution?” asked Representative 
Bloom. 

President Situation Understood 

“The present law; we Know what it Ns 
replied the witness. 

Representative Bloom said the resolu- 
tion would be move to the interest of the 
industry; that the other arms and am- 
munition producing countries already 
have the same powers now proposed here, 
and they are coming to this country to 
have the same thing they have. He asked 
if the witness does not think it would 
be more to his interest than the present 
law under which the President at will 
could stop shipments. 

“Ii I could be led to believe that the 
other nations would live up to such an 
agreement on cocperation, I would be 
for the resolution,” Mr. Morgan said. 
“But there is nothing to stop them from 
jumping anywhere else.” 

Contingency Considered as Remote 


Chairman McReynolds (Dem.), of Chat- | 
tanooga, Tenn., sponsor of the resolution, 
suggested the witness was just fearful of | 
something that might occur. The witness 
replied that he was, and that it would 
break his heart to have a situation where 
it might be necessary to reduce personnel. 

Representative McReynolds referred to 
China. The witness said that some years 
ago competitors were permitied to have 
advantage over American producers of 
aeronautical equipment. 

“It is immoral to sell aircraft to na- 
tions for their self-defense?” asked Rep- 
resentative Mass (Rep.), of St. Paul, 
Minn., who opposes the resolution. 

“It is not” replied the witness. 

Representative Maas said this resolution 
if enacted, whether invoked or not, would 
have a tendency to divert peacetime com- 
merce to other countries. Mr. Morgan 
agreed, and said it would be another 
source of irritation to countries business 
with which is already difficult. 

Patriotism of Industry Asserted 

Mr. Beebe, like the other witnesses, 
said there is no lack of patriotism in the 
business. He said the American manu- 
facturers of arms and ammunition are as 
reputable and patriotic as anyone, and 
have always given full support to the 
Government. 

He cited an instance when his company” 
was stopped in its shipments to Mexico 
while shipments of arms were being 
landed there by vessels from other coun- 
tries. He said his company has never 
made any shipments to the revolutionists. 

He said he could not see how an embargo 
could be effective unless all the nations 
capable of supplying munitions agree on 
it. He said if the countries that produce 
munitions agree, then nonproducing coun- 
tries might go into the production. 

“Our interest,” Mr. Beebe said, “is to 
have a chance with competitors in other 
nations.” The resolution, he said, would 
result in discrimination against American 
industry and it should not pass.” 

Tells of Past Shipments 

Representative Bloom asked if the wit- 
ness would be willing to leave discretion 
as to the embargo to the President under 
the conditions in the McReynolds resolu- 
tion. The witness said he would not say 
anything that might be interpreted as 
disparaging to a President, but “we do not 
know who future Presidents might be and 
it is too much power to give anyone.” 

“The President might leave out 
nation,” suggested Mr. Maas. 

“That's my point,” said the witness. 

“Has your company suffered any 
from the authority the President 
now?” asked Chairman McReynolds. 

“Foreign munitions shipments were al- 
lowed into Mexico when we could not ship 
there,” the witness said, citing an instance 
some years back. He said he also had 
been informed, but did not state it as a 
fact, that shipments had been made into 
China “when we could not ship there.” 

Competing Porducers 

Mr. Stone testified that he subscribed to 
the sentiments expressed by the preceding 
witnesses. He referred to his company, 
the Colt Company, as the only one that 
manufactures machine guns and said it 
has to maintain a trained personnel— 
qualified persons ready on any emergency 
to manufacture machine guns for the 
Government, a necessity evidenced at the 
time of the World War when the plant 
functioned very rapidly, and developed 
the manufacture in other places to meet 
the necessities of the Government. Since 
the World War, he said, the machine guns 
have become more important and have be- 
come @ major industry. He told of “the 
major opponents of the allies” having been 
well prepared in this respect in the past and 
how at the present time Japan, for in- 
stance, has four major arsenals. 
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which time all banking institutions shall 
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Relief for unemployed by bond issue of 
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that machine guns are being made in 
England, France Belgium, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Spain, Italy and Czechoslovakia 
and spoke particularly of a leading arms) 
manufacturing industry in Czechoslovakia 
in competition with American and with 
the other European countries and mak- 
ing it difficult for his business to hold its 
own in those competing markets. 


Comprehensive Embargo Difficult 


Mr.-Stone said that if it is necessary for | 
Congress to impose a new type of regula- 
tion it would be only fair to have simul- 
taneous closing of all avenues of ship- 
ments. He said his business establish- 
ment has no disposition to encourage war- 
fare and that it is ridiculous for anyone to 
say that the arms manufacturers foment 
warfare. 

He said he has “yet to see a proposal 
suggested that is all-inclusive,” and that 
the mere announcement of passage of such 
a resolution vesting such rights in the 
President would raise in the minds of for- 
eign countries a question of the risk of 
placing orders with American manufac- 
turers and would create a sales resistance 
very difficult for American manufacturers | 
to overcome. 

He received information, he said, of a 
large order placed with a Czechslovakia 
competitor for rifles for delivery within 12 
months. Representative Bloom suggested 
that the President before invoking such an 
embargo as the resolution contemplates , 
would include the cooperation of Czecho- 
slovakia along with the other competing | 
countries. 

Capacity of Arsenals 


Mr. Stone questioned some of the fig- 
ures of exports that had been given before 
the Committe? by a Department of Com- 
merce witness. 

Representative Goss said the Govern- 
ment arsenals could only produce 2 per 
cent of the requirements of the Govern- 
ment in time of war and the rest woul 
have to come from private industry. He 
told of difficulty in building up facilities 
for manufacture of fuses in cases and of 
the ordnance procurement policies of the 
War Department, whose plans, he said, 
are pretty well completed as to what is to 
be manufactured in emergencies. 

M:. Goss pictured the possibility of lack 
of trained experts in private industry when 
98 per cent of war time production must 
come from private industry. He said the 
Committee might seriously consider that 
situation before acting on the resolution. 
He told of the United States being largely 
dependent on foreign countries for nickel 
and how pure raw nickel is necessary 
for cartridge bands used in times of emer- 
gencies. As a national defense proposi- 
tion, he said, the United States should 
al least be in as good a position as any 
other nation in the world. 


Need of International Cooperation 


My. Monahan agreed with the other 
witnesses, stressiiig the point of coopera- 
tion of all other arms producting na- 
tions if such an embargo were to be in- 
voked. 

Mr. Green produced Department of 
State data respecting embargoes and li- 
censes for shipments, and disputed state- 
ments made by a witness at a former 
session of the Committee, as to Cuba, 
China, Mexico, Nicaragua, Honduras, etc. | 

The Committee then went into execu- 
tive session to hear Luther Becker, of the | 
Department of Commerce, and agreed to 
meet Feb. 15. 
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called attention to the fact “that 540 
banks were closed in Michigan today. and 
the Senator from Texas ‘Mr. Sheppard) 
had spoken three hours and the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Brookhart) is prepared 
to speak five hours.” 

“It is absolutely asinine,” Senator 
Tydings continued, “to sit ‘here while this 
filibuster goes on and blocks all legisla- 
tion. There are only 14% days of the 
session remaining, and yet I believe not 
more than eight Senators are unwilling 
now to vote on the motion to take up 
the repeal question.” 

Fears Public “Indictment” 

Senator Tydings urged the Senate to 
avoid having the “whole Senate indicted 
for the filibuster of a few men.” 

“IT am ready to vote on the Blaine mo- 
tion now,” interjected Senator Walcott 
(Rep.), of Connecticut, “and if the fili- | 
buster goes on, I say we ought to stay here 
day and night until we wear them out.” 


“Why cave in?” asked Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, who added that 
every Senator had promised constituents 
to get some action on prohibition as 
quickly as possible and to give up under 


the “threat now confronting us” would| 


not justify such confidence. 

Senator Robinson's position, however, 
was that the Senate must assert itself and 
establish “beyond a reasonable doubt” that 
it can transact business. 


Legislative Difficulty 


“Every one knows it is a physical and | 


moral impossibility to pass legislation un- 
less control is exercised. Every bill com- 
ing before us from now until March 4 will 
be confronted with exactly the same con- 


dition that we now face unless we assert | 


that control. I am not going to vote for 
the motion to table. 
Wisconsin (Mr. Blaine) has not had an 
opportunity to Know whether his motion 
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Proceedings of 
The Senate 
Ss Senate convened at noon, Feb. 14, 

with the pending question a motion 
by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
to proceed to consideration of the reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 211), to repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. (Discussion on page 1.) 

A resolution asking the several Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with farm 
credits to supply the Senate with data 


y*on the number of employes and their 


compensation, was called from the table 
by Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), 
of Minnesota, and was agreed to. 

Discussion of the Blaine motion began 
with a statement by Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, who argued for con- 
sideration of “more important legisla- 
tion in advance of prohibition repeal. 
Several attempts by Senator Blaine to 
gain a unanimous consent agreement 
for a vote on his motion were futile 
due to objections by Senator Brookhart 
(Rep.), of Iowa. 


v 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, pre- 
sented the report of the conference on 
the annual Department of Interior ap- 
propriation bill. The report was adopted, 
thus completing Senate action on the 
bill. 

enator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
discussed questions which he said were 
at issue when entry of the United States 
into the League of Nations was under 
consideration. 

Senator Sheppard yielded the floor 
atter informal conferences and an an- 
nouncement by Senator Tydings (Dem), 
of Maryland, that he polled Senators 
favoring repeal and was prepared to 
move to lay the Blaine motion on the 
table “to kill it and allow the Senate to 
proceed with legislation.” Senator Dyd- 
ings subsequently entered the motion to 
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table, but it was rejected, 28 to 39. 

After the vote on the Tydings motion, 
Senator Blaine said in response to ques- 
tions by Senator Watson (Rep.), of In- 
ciana, that he expected to hold the Sen- 
ate in session as long as it was possible 
to maintain a quorum. 

Senator Sheppard resumed his discus- 
sion of affairs of the League of Nations. 

A petition for application of cloture 
to debate on the Blaine motion was laid 
on the Vice President’s desk by Senator 
Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut. 


_ The Senate continued in night ses- 
sion, 


v 


House of Representatives 
[= House met at noon Feb. 14. For 

the Committee on Rules, Representa- 
tive Pou (Dem.), of Smithfield, N. C., 
reported a special rule to expedite the 
proposed legislation (S. 417) for a new 
government for Samoa. It was held 
over pending printing. 

A conference report on the Interior 
Department appropriation bill (H. R. 
13710) was submitted by Representative 
Taylor (Dem.), of Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., and ordered printed. 

On motions by Majority Leader 
Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., the 
House agreed to dispense with the so- 
called calendar Wednesday business, 
Feb. 15 and to have a night session 
Feb. 16, from 8 to 10:30 p. m. to consider 
mpehiatien to bills or the private calen- 
ar. 

Representative Cannon (Dem.), of 
Elsberry, Mo., incharge of the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill (H. R. 
14643), called up that measure. Under 
latitute of general debate he spoke on 
the financial situation in the country 
at large. 

The House agreed to print 5,000 copies 
of the report of the special House Com- 


| from tax for two years argued in Supreme 


The Senator from | 


» » 


contract to be reviewed by Supreme Court. 
Page 4, col. 1 


» 


> 
Shipping 
Alien seaman bill favorably reported to 
House. 


Social Welfare 


Possible means of raising funds for relief 
of unemployed are discussed by Commis- 
sioner of Finance of Rhode Island. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Use of Farm Board cotton for charity is 


proposed, 
Page 3, col. 3 
Red Cross plans for distribution of bed- 
ding to needy following second grant of 
Farm Board cotton. 


Page 6, col. 1 


/ Page 3, col. 1 
Standardization 


Value of commercial standards in market- 
ing commodities is discussed by Chief of 
Division of Trade Standards, United States 
Bureau of Standards. 


Page 8, col. 5 
State Finance 


Savings in Illinois payroll claimed by Gov- 
ernor Horner. 
Page 3, col. 2 


State Legislation 


Bills introduced in the State Legislatures 
listed. 
Page 4, col. 5 
Change in personal property law proposed 
in New York bill. 


Page 3, col. 3 
Supreme Court 


Supreme Court denies review of suits in- 
volving taxes against oil pipe line concerns. 
Page 4, col. 1 

Validity of Maryland law freeing Washing- 
ten, Baltimore & Annapolis Electric Railway 


Court. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Digests of decisions handed down by Su- 
preme Court on Feb. 13. 
Page 4, col. 5 
Review of case involving deduction of in- 
come tax for depreciation on St.Louis bridge 
and tunnel properties refused by Supreme 
Coury. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Supreme Coyrt to hear case involving auto 
liability under State laws is claimed viola- 
tion of Federal Constitution. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Supreme Court to hear case involving va- 
lidity of Revenue Act relative to tax on in- 
come from trusts. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Liability of vendor under conditional sales 
contract to be reviewed by Supreme Court. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Journal and calendar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Supreme Court to hear appeal involving 
false entries by bank officers. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Collection of certain taxes through De- 
artment Of Revenue advised by Governor 
nchot to provide additional funds needed 
for relief in Pennsylvania. 
Page 3, col. 7 
Supreme Court hears arguments on right 
of corporation to sue under anti-trust laws 
involved in case charging combination to de- 
stroy transfer business in St. Louis area. 


Page 3, col. 1 
Tariff 


Higher sugar tariff favored and opposed 
by witnesses as Commission begins hearings 
on adequacy of present rates. 

Page 1, col. 6 


Taxation 


Supreme Court denies revie-y of suits in- 
volying taxes against oil pipe line concerns. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Validity of Maryland law freeing Washing- 
ton, Baltimore & Annapolis Electric Railway 
from tax for two years argued in Supreme 
Court. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Review of case involving deduction of in- 
come tax for depreciation on St. Louis bridge 
and tunnel properties refused by Supreme 
Court. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Plan to increase tax on electricity in 
Idaho rejected. 





Page 5, col. 6 

Supreme Court to hear case involving va- 

lidity of Revenue Act relative to tax on in- 
come from trusts. 


. Page 4, col. 1 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Massachusetts Senate rejects two proposed 
amendments to Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Page 5, col. 1 


|Can prevail or not. He is entitled to the 
opportunity to learn that, to test the senti- 
}men of the Senate. The motion by the 
Senator from Maryland is an unfair pre- 
| Judgment of the question and it ought to 
| he defeated that the power of the Senate 
|to legislate can be demonstrated.” 

| Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, ma- 
| jority leader, inquired of Senator Blaine 
j; after the test vote how long he expected 
to keep the Senate in session, and Senator 
Blaine replied “as long as we can maintain 
a quorum.” 

| In the méantime, Senator Sheppard 
again had obtained recognition and re- 
sumed his speech. 
at the outset that he was prepared “to 
last quite awhile” and 
questioners that he could go on "easily 
to 10 p. m.” 


Notice that proponents of the repeal 
| getting a vote to take up their measure 
it convened. Senator Borah so stated and 


giving consideration to “more important” 
legislation in which category he included 
|the bankruptcy revision measure and un- 
employment relief as proposed in the La 
Follete-Costigan bill. 

Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, also 
announced his intention 


entered into a discussion of questions con- 
| cerning the League of Nations. 

“I have talked in favor of prohibition,” 
said Senator Sheppard, “‘so the Senate 
will be relieved to know that I am going 
to discuss an entirely different matter. 
I propose to conclude a speech which I 
was unable to conclude 10 years, lacking 
six days; ago.” 





| Tydings had sought to obtain a unani- 
| mous consent agreement'by which a time 

to vote on +e Blaine motion would be 
| fixed, but their efforts were futile. Sen- 


jator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, objected 


to each request. 


Senator Borah had said in opening de- | 
|bate that he failed to see the advantage of | 


attempted passage of the repeal resojution 
at the current ‘session. He considered 
there would be no time gained, since most 
is the State legislatures will have ad- 
}journed before the repeal proposal can 
jreach them. It was unnecessary delay of 
|other legislation, therefore, in Senator 
| Borah’s opinion. 

While Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
| kansas, the Minority Leader, said he was 
|inclined to agree with the principle of the 
Borah ‘argument, he felt, nevertheless, 
that the Senate could do all of the things 
|the’ Idaho Senator had urged “if it will 
|make up its mind to do them.” 
|Borah insisted, therefore, that the S-n- 
ate begin night sessions at once, instead of 
jawaiting the last few days of the session, 
in order to accomplish as much work as 
| possible prior to March 4, 





mittee investigating government compe- 
tition with private industry. 

A bill (S. 88) for readjustment of 
terms of the lease on the Boston, Mass., 
Post Office garage, was sent to confer- 
ence. 

Representative Buchanan (Dem.), of 
Brenham, Tex., was giver until mid- 
night to file a conference report on the 
Department of Agriculture appropria- 
tion bill. 

The House at 5:07 p, m. adjourned 
until noon Feb. 16. 


> 


Washington Plans 


He had announced | 


resolution were faced with difficulty in| 
| was given the Senate immediately after | 


he added he would insist on the Senate | 


“to fight this | 
resolution with any weapon at my com-| 
mand,” and when he obtained recognition | 


In the meantime, Senators Blaine and | 


Senator | 
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Relief for Jobless 


Governor Urges Bond Issue of 
10 Million to Provide Work 
In State-wide Program 


Olympia, Wash., Feb. 14. 
A bond issue of $10,000,000 for the relief 
of unemployment was recommended to the 


tin in a special message. 
“My suggestion,” the Governor said, “is 


in different parts of the State, chiefly so 
those who obtain such. work may live at 
home to preserve family life, rather than 
to require their concentration oni distant 
| and big projects. 

“Nearly, every county has ‘projects of 


age, flood control, reforestation, removal 
of grade crossings, public buildings, im- 
provements of parks—projects that are be- 
ing deferred until their turn in the future. 
“I favor a program that will put these 
| projects under way without delay.” 
| Governor Martin said that the State 
budget deficit of more than $12,000,000 
| has been reduced $5,000,000 by savings in 
governmental expenditures, but assump- 
tion by the State of 50 per cent of the 
costs of the common schools, which he 
recommenided, will increase the deficit by 
$10,225,000, making a total of more than 
$17,000,000 for the hiennium to be pro- 
| vided through new taxes. 
Bills are pending, he said, for a limited 


cupation tax, but it may be found neces- 


| omimended that there also be levied a tax 
of one-half mill per kilowatt hour on elec- 
tricity and a comparable tax on gas. 


House Group to File Report 
Censuring California Judge 


A report to the House censuring Judge 
| Harold Louderback, of the Northern Dis- 
trict of California, for his conduct in 
| Office, will be filed in the House Feb. 15, 


| mittee on the Judiciary. A_ resolution 
recommending against impeachment pro- 


Committee. The text of the substantive 
part of the censuring report was made 
public as follows: 

“The Committee censures the judge. for 
conduct prejudicial to the dignity of the 
judiciary in appointing incompetent re- 
| ceivers, for his method of selecting re- 
ceivers, for allowing fees that seem exces- 
sive, and for a high degree of indifference 
to the interest of litigants in receiver- 
ships.” 


Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


recently passed by Congress, as follows: 


Feb. 11, 1933 
H. R. 14228. An act to change the name of 
“Roosevelt Island” to ‘Theodore Roosevelt 


Island.” 
Feb. 13, 1933 
H. J. Res. 565. 
for the maintenance of public order and the 
protection of life and property in connection 
with the presidential inaugural ceremonies in 


1933. 
Feb. 14, 1933 

| §&. 487, An Act for the relief of Herbert G. 
| Black, owner of the schooner Oakwoods, and 
| Clark Coal Company, owner of the cargo of 
}coal on board said schooner. 
| §. 4165. An Act to remove existing dis- 
criminations incident to certain land grants 
jand to subject them to the same conditions 
| that govern other land grants of their class. 
| H.R. 698. 
to transfer and appoint Lieutenant (Junior 
|Grade) Arnold R. Kline, United States Navy, 
| to the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), Sup- 
| Ply Corps, United States Navy. 
|. H. R. 1225. An Act authorizing the Secre- 
| tary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver 
| to the custody of the Campus Martius Memo- 
;Ylal Museum, of the city of Marietta, Ohio, 
|the silver service presented to the United 
| States for the gunboat Marietta. 
| H. R. 6637. An Act authorizing the Presi- 
| Gent co present a medal of honor to Richmond 
| Pearson Hobson. 

H. R. 7385. An Act for the relief of Sidney 
Joseph Kent. 


S. 968. An Act for the relief of certain em- 





| ployes of the Forest Service, Department of | 


| Agriculture. 


later informed | 


| Legislature by Governor Clarence D. Mar- | 


|that this money be used through the! 
Emergency. Unemployment Relief Com-| 
mission to' provide jobs on short hours; 


some sort—such as roads, irrigation, drain- | 


| of unemployment was recommend to the} 


sary to resort to a general retail sales tax. | 
In this event, the Governor said, he rec- 


it was stated orally Feb. 14 for the Com-| 


ceedings recently was approved by the| 


President Hoover has approved bills! 


Joint resolution to provide | 


An Act authorizing the President | 


Daur. 


+ 


‘Insull Company’s ‘ 
Deficit Is Placed » 


At 103 Millions 


Finances of One Utility. in: 
System at Receivership 
Described at Hearing of 
Trade Commission 


The Federal ‘Trade Commission was told 
Feb. 14 by Col. William H. England, its 


assistant chief economist, that the Cor- 
poration Securities Co. of Chicago, a com- 
pany of the Imsull group, had a deficit of 
more than $103,327,000 at the time it went’ 
into receivership on April 16, 1932. i 

Testifying on the basis of an examina- 
tion of reports of auditors for the receiv- 
ers and other data, Mr. England asserted- 
that the company’s assets were less than 
$13,000,000 while its liabilities totaled 
$115,751,201. 

He declared that the securities owned 
| by the company, having a book value of 
|approximately $58,000,000, had a market 
| value at date of receivership of $8,835,514., 
Extent of Debts Cited 


He stated that the receivables listed on 
| the company’s balance sheet are “practi- 
| cally worthless,” which would further in- 
| crease the deficit. 
|, The economist testified that the company 
| owed $56,788,234 on serial gold notes, bank 
jnotes and miscellaneous liabilities. These 
obligations included an amount borrowed 
on the endorsement of Samuel Insull for 
$5,014,583, a note payable to General Elec- 
tric Co. for $1,003,472, an obligation to 
|Insull Utility Investments, Inc., (also in 
|receivership) amounting to $4,781,121, and 
notes to various affiliated companies and 
Syndicates aggregating $7,900,000. 

The company’s balance sheet at date of 
| @ receivership did not show “a single dollar” 
{on deposit in the bank, Mr. England said. 


Stock Transactions _ 


A series of transactions by’ which Halsey, 
Stuart and Co. acquired 1,000,000 shares of 
the. common stock of the company for 
“nothing” through its participation in the 
organization of the company in 1929 was 
| described by the witness. 

These transactions, he said, involved the 
old Corporation Securities Co., Western 
Securities Co., Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., Continental Illinois Bank and Trust 
Co., and Halsey, Stuart and Co. 

The procedure by which Halsey, Stuart 
acquired the 1,000.000 shares without cost 
was recapitulated by Robert E. Healy, 
Commission chief counsel, as follows: 

Procedure Summarized 

(1) Insull interests form Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc. 

(2) Halsey, Stuart causes formation of 
Corporation. Securities Co. (old company). 

(3) Corporation Securities Co. pur- 
chases 152,270 shares of Insull Utility In- 
| vestments, Inc., for $3,500,000. 

(4) Corporation Securities Co. borrows 
$3,500,000 from Continental Illinois Bank 
and Trust Co. to pay Halsey, Stuart for 
shares of Insull Utility Investments. 

(5) Corporation Securities Co. and 
Western Securities Co. merge to form 
Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago. 

(6) Halsey, Stuart receives 1,000,000 
shares common stock of Corporation 
| Securities Co., of Chicago. 

(7) Bank loan of $3,500,000 assumed by 
new company and paid by it Nov. 1, 1929. 

(8) Therefore, 1,000,000 shares of Cor- 
poration Securities Co. of Chicago re- 
ceived by Halsey, Stuart cost nothing. 


Assets Are Described 


It was explained that the 152,270 shares 
of Insull Utility Investments stock which 
Corporation Securities Co. at the date of 
merger—Oct. 5, 1929—turned over to the 
|new cmpany, Corporation Securities Co. of 
Chicago, constituted the sole assets of Cor- 
poration Securities Co. 

It was on the same day, the economist 
|pointed out, that Corporation Geoutear 
|/Co. had purchased the 152,270 shares 0 
| Insull Utility Investments stock from Hal- 
|sey, Stuart for $3,500,000, while on the 
|same date Corporation Securities Co. bor- 
|rowed from Continental Illinois Bank & 
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Authority to Sue 
Under Anti-trust 
Laws Is Argued 


Supreme Court Hears Case 


On Alleged Effort to De-+ 


stroy Transfer Business in 
St. Louis Area 


A legal right to injunctive relief under 
the Sherman Act, against 17 interstate 
railroads and an interstate trucking corpo- 
ration for allegedly entering into an un- 
lawful combination, in violation of the 
anti trust laws, to destroy the interstate 
transfer business of the Central Transfer 
Co. within the St. Louis aid East St. Louis 
switching district, was asked by the latter 
in oral arguments heard Feb. 14 by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


Boulder Canyon Proposed 
For National Reservation | 


Establishment of the “Boulder Canyon 
National Reservation” in Arizona and 
Nevada in connection with the present 
Boulder Canyon Project Reservation, to 
be under the general jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Intérior but with .res- 
eryation to the States of certain jurisdic- 
tion in respect to criminals in the area 
and other matters, is proposed in a bill 
(H, R. 14662) introduced in the House 
Feb. 14 by Representative “rentz (Rep.), | 
of Simpson, Nev. | 

The accomplishment of the dam project 
at Black Canyon would have prior con- 
sideration in administration of the reser- 
vation, according to the bill and the Na- 
| tional Park Service would regulaté the use 
| Of the reservation so as to conserve the 
| scenery, historic objects,*and wild life of 
the area. 


Establishing National Park 
In Everglades Is Favored 


The House Committee on Public Lands 
on Feb. 14 ordered a favorable report to 
the. House on a bill (S. 475) to establish 





The Central Transfer’ Co. appealed to 
the Supreme Court from a decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit, which held that, even assuming 
an unlawful combination, the company 
was not entitled to sue under the Clayton 
Act, which provides in 15 U. S. C, 26, 
“that nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to entitle any corporation ex~ 
cept-the United States to bring suit 
against any common carrier in respect of 
any matter subject to the regulation, su- 
pervision, or other jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission.” 


Off-track Stations Defined 

Glendy B. Arnold, counsel for the Cen- 
tral Transfer Co., reviewing the facts in 
the case, told the court that for some 
time the respondent railroads had em- 
ployed it and the Columbia Terminals Co. 
to handle within and between St. Louis 
and East St. Louis less-than-carload 
freight, the transfer companies maintain- 
ing their own depots away from the tracks 
of the railroads. Such off-track stations 
were designated in official tariffs of the 
railroads as places to and from which 
their line-haul rates applied. z 

A plan was formulated under which 
the railroads agreed to contract With 
Columbia to act as their sole agent, and 
J dere thereto. the carriers filed a re- 
duced thriff which omitted the off-track 
depots of the Central company, it was 
pointed out. 


Effect of Agreement 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


suspended the tariff, conducted an inves- 
tigation, and thereafter approved the new 
tariff, and later also approved the allow- 
ances the railroads proposed to pay“their 
sole agent. 

The effect of the agreement with Co- 
lumbia, Mr. Arnold told the court, was 
to virtually destroy the Central’s business. 
He asked reversal of the lower court on 
the ground that the subject matter of the 
Central’s bill was not within the juris- 
diction of the Commission and, even 
though it was, the presence of Columbia 
as an indispensable party ousted that jur- 
isdiction. 

The Commission, he said, was without 
power to make an administrative order in 
the case, and therefore the case was not 
controlled by the proviso in 15 U.S.C. 26. 


Illegality of Progedure 

“Where the direct, necessary or intended 
result of the acts and contract of the com- 
bination is to destroy the interstate com- 
merce of a complainant,” he said, “the 
acts, contract and combination are all il- 
legal under the Sherman Act.” 

C. S. Burg, counsel for the railroads and 
the Columbia company, argued that the 
service between off-track and on-track 
stations of the carriers is a matter con- 
cerning only rates filed with the Commis- 
sion, and therefore within its jurisdiction. 

“The petitioner argues that the contract 
between the carriers and Columbia is an 
instrument over which the Commission 

as no control,” he said. “But, under the 

Aclayton Act, it is the subject matter cov- 
ered by the contract that must come 
within the jurisdiction of the Commission. 

“If such subject matter is committed by 
the Interstate Commerce Act to the super- 


. 


vision or other | jurisdiction of the Com-| 


mission, then the presence or nonpresence 
of a contract as only incidental thereto 
does not affect the regulatory powers of 
the Commission.” 


Agreement Is Explained 

The agreement, he declared, provided 
for the selection of certain off-track sta- 
tions as the only off-track stations of*the 
carriers, and also provided for only one 
agent to handle the traffic in connection 
with these off-track stations and selected 
one transfer company for the handling 
of its interchange business. 

There does not exist, 


however, any 


agreement to destroy the business of the} 


Central company, in violation of the anti- 
trust laws, he contended, pointing out 
that at the time of the agreement the 
Columbia company handled 91 per cent 
of the less-than-carload freight in the 
switching district. 

“Petitioner invokes the act,” he said, 
“in an effort to perpetuate itsélf in the 
services of the respondents.” 

“H. H. Lariman concluded arguments for 
the carriers. 


Plans to Distribute 
Bedding to.Destitute 


Red Cross Arranges.Apportion- 
ing of Federal Cotton 


The American Red Cross will purchase 
more than 20,000,000 articles of clothing 
and bedding for distribution among the 
needy, according to an 
made public Feb. 14. 


Chairman John Barton Payne stated | 
that bedding will be distributed immedi- 


ately following the President’s signature 
Jan. 11 of the bill granting the Red Cross 
340,000 bales: of Farm Board cotton. The 
cotton available will enable the organiza- 
tion to meet 26 per cent of the bedding 
need. The statement follows in ful text: 

The. Red Cross wil begin immediately to 
distribute bedding for the Nation’s needy. 
Chairman John Barton Payne announced 
today, \following the signing by the Presi- 
dent of the bill granting a second allot- 
ment of Farm Board cotton. 

Purchase will be made of 1,500,000 cot- 
ton blankets and 500,000 cotton comfort- 
ers, as a first step in distribution of the 
approximately 340,000 bales» The Red 
Cross will absorb small stocks now on hand 
at mills, and other mills will rush the 
manufacture of the bedding. The cotton 
available will enable the Red Cross to meet 
about 20 per cent of the need. 

Red Cross officials said chapters will re- 
ceive application blanks within a few days 
on which they may requisition the bedding 
and additional ready-made garments, 

The organization will also buy 18,- 
000,000 articles of underwear, hosiery, 
trousers, knickers overalls and jumpers 
for early distribution, This purchase, 


announcement | 


the “Everglades National Park” in Florida, 
and adopted a motion, on request of Rep- 
resentative Owen (Dem.), of Miami, Fla., 
recommeding that’ such parliamentary 
procedure be followed as to obtain final 
passage of the bill at this session of 
Congress. 

The Committee previously had ordered 
a favorable report on an identical House 
bill, but agreed to report the Senate bill 
on Mys. Owen’s request to expedite-action, 
since the latter bill has passed the Sen- 
ate. Mrs. Owen later appeared before the 
Committee on Rules to ask a rule for early 
consideration of the measure. The Rules 


/ 


| eee 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Feb. 14, 1933 


7 a.m. The President returned from 
New York where he made an address 
Feb, 13 at the annual Lincoln Day 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

9:30 a. m. Odgen L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and George L. Harrison, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, called to discuss a private 
matter. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m. The President 
| met with the’ Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held, regularly on Tudesday 
and Friday of'each week.) 

12:15 p. m. A. W. Shaw of Chicago, 
Chairman of the President’s Economic 
Reserach Committee, called. Subject 
| of conference not announced. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with 
| secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
| respondence. 


New York Bill Proposes 


Change in Personalty Law 


vide that such contracts must contain a 
provision stating that title to goods shall 
pass to the buyer by operation of law 
upon payment by him to the seller of a 
sum equivalent to 75 per cent of the pur- 
chase price. 





Committee took the matter under ad- 
visement. 


Emergency Program 
Providing Education 


Of Jobless Studied 


peeve? Shows Vocational In- 
struction for Adults Has 
Been Provided, by Vari- 

| ous Agencies, in 35 States 





Only 13-States have reported to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
that they have no emergency programs of 
adult education for the unemployed, ac- 
cording to a “summary account” of such 


| Director of the Board, Feb. 13. 

The compilation results from an inquiry 
of the Board to determine precisely what 
is being done, by whom, and with what 
financial support, it was explained. 

Emergency Programs 

Agencies of a widely different character 
have initiated emergency programs, in- 
cluding public and private agencies; State 
and municipal agencies; industrial, com- 


gency and permanent relief agéncies; 
educational and industrial agencies; so- 
cial welfare and civic organizations. The 
following additional information was sup- 
plied from the summary: 

The controlling motives underlying the 
work of these agencies have varied with 
the character of the agency. -They in- 
clude education, vocational training, un- 
employment relief, improvement of indus- 
trial efficiency, and social welfare. 

Funds are reported to come from special 
appropriations by States, counties, munic- 
ipalities; Federal, State, and local funds 
under the Smith-Hughes statute; local 
school funds; Federal and State emer- 
gency relief funds; and free contributions 
of service. 

It appears very generally that these 
programs have beer. supported principally 
out of public funds, which have been 
either specially appropriated for the work, 
or have been, as in the case of Federal, 





with the proposed arrangements. 
No Designated Centers, 


| specifically designated as having initiated 
emergency programs in aduit education 
!for the unemployed. Organization of the 
work. however, is not confined to the des- 
ignated centers. New Jerseys, 


cifically designated, has utilized evening 
trade extension classes generally for en- 
rolling unemployed workers.’ About one- 
third of thé enrollments are made up of 


as skilled tradesmen. 

The general purposes of the programs 
as revealed from the answers submitted 
to the Board’s inquiry are as follows: 

1. To provide emergency employment: 
By training unemployed workers for cer- 
tain specific employment opportunities or 
jobs found to be locally available; by em- 
ploying, as teachers, unemployed persons 
selected as being competent io undertake 
teaching responsibilities; by providing 
emergency employment and services to the 
unemployed through the placement de- 
partments of part-time schools. 

2. To provide educational opportunities: 
By specific trade, trade extension, and 
handicraft training for the unemployed; 
by opening enrollment to the unemployed 
for vocational all-day, part-time, and eve- 
ning classes; by previding home economics 
training adapted to the needs of “aided 
families’ of reduced incomes. 


Savings in State Payroll 
Are Claimed in Illinois 
Springfield, Ill., Feb. 14. 


000,000 a year have been made in the 
salaries of State employes and through 
elimination of unnecessary positions since 
Governor Horner took office about one 
month ago, according to a statement is- 
sued from the Governor's office. 


|already distributed or in process of dis- 
tribution from the first grant of cotton. 
will meet about 40 per cent of the needs 
|for this clothing. 

Under the first grant of 500,000 bales 
of cotton to the Red Cross last July, only 
clothing was given, as bedding was not 
included in the act of Congress. A great 


ters report. 

Thus far the Red Cross has distributed 
59,489,328 yards of cotton cloth and 28,- 
000,000 ready-made garments to meet the 
; reported needs of 4,709,075 families. Red 
Cross chapters and units handling this 
clothing numbered 3,675 and covered all 
but a few of the 3,072 counties in the 
United States. 

The Red Cross is expending in excess 
of $50,000 a month from its funds to pay 
for the administrative costs, which it is 
estimated will total $535,000 for both wheat 





added to similar ready-made garments j and cotton distribution. 


f 


Use of Farm Board Cotton 
For Charity Is Proposed 


| An appropriation of $4,100,000, plus the 
| prtation remaining of a previous appro- 


priation for a similar purpose, to enable’ 
lane Federal Farm Board to turn over to! 


the American Red Cross and other chari- 
table organizations the remainder of the 


cotton stocks held by the Cotton Stabili- | 


zation Corporation is asked in a resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 597) introduced ‘in the 
House Feb. 9 by Representative Buchanan 
| (Dem.), of Brenham, Tex. 


Interest of 4 Per Cent 
Sought on R. F. C. Loans 


( 
Restriction of the interest rate on loans 


Albany, N. Y., Feb. 14. | 

A bill has been introduced in the Senate | 
to amend the personal property law, rela- | 
tive to conditional sales contracts, to pro- | 





|The bill as made public by the Commit- 
| tee follows in full text: 

A bill (S. 5609) to amend the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act of 1932. 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) 
of section 1 of the Emergency Relief and 
|Construction Act sof 1932 is hereby 
amended by striking out ‘$300,000,000” 
| wherever it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘‘$600,000,000”. 

+++ 

SEC. 2. (a) The first sentence of sub- 
section (b) of section 1 of such Act is 
|/amended by inserting before the words 
“Puerto Rico” the words “the District of 
| Columbia,”’. 
| (b) The last sentence of subsection (b) 
|of section 1 of such Act is amended to read 
{as follows: “Before any amount is paid 
|under this section to the Commissioners 
of the District’ of Columbia, or to the 
Governor of Puerto Rico or of the Terri- 
|tory of Alaska, the District of Columbia, 
|Puerto Rico, or the Territory of Alaska 
shall enter into an agreement with the 
corporation for the repayment of such 
amount with interest thereon as herein 
provided, in such installments and upon 
such terms and conditions as may be 
‘agreed upon.” 

+++ 

SEC. 3. The first sentence of subsec- 
tion (c) of section 1 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 
| “The governor of any State or Territory 
may from time to time make application 
for funds under this section, and in each 
application so made shall certify the 
necesity for such funds to supplement the 
relief resources of the State or Teritory, 
the steps taken by the State or Territory, 
\its political subdivisions, and private 
| agencies, to meet the relief needs of the 
State or Territory, and the purposes for 
which the funds requested under this 
section will be used.” 

-~+ + 

SEC. 4. Subsection (f) of section 1 of 
such Act is amended to read as fol- 
| lows: : 
| “(f) As used in this section the term 
| ‘Territory’ means Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
|Rico, and the District of Columbia; and 
| the term ‘governor’ shall include the Com- 


| 





by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora-| missioners of the District of Columbia.” 


programs made public by Dr. J. C. Wright, | 


tion to a maximum of 4 per cent is pro-| 
posed in a resolution (H. J. Reg. 595) in-| 


sentative Fulmer (Dem.), of Orangeburg, | 
S. C. The resolution provides that its 


+~++ 
SEC. 5. Section 1 of such Act is further 


troduced in the House Feb. 9 by Repre- | amended by adding at the end thereof the |, 


following new subsection: 
“(g) For the purposes of this Act, the 


mercial, and labor organizations; emer- | 


terms shall be effective for one year after | provisions of section 13 of the Act entitled 
its enactment. |‘An Act providing a permanent form of 


Higher Tariff on Sugar for Protection 
Of American Industry Argued at Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and obstruct international commerce, di-,must turn from bulky crops to crops 
vert industry from its natural course, | which can be processed in concentrated 
twist the channels of trade into tortuous | form. He said that sugar was hot only 
and unwholesome paths, and introduce|ideal as a concentrated crop for the 
confusion and uncertainty into interna-| farmer but that the production from beet 
tional trade to the benefit of no qne—not| by-products of meat, cheese, condensed 


State, and local Smith-Hughes vocational | 
funds, found to be permissible for this | 
yse under the State plan and in accord | 


About 37 cities and eight” States are) 


for ex-" 
ample, for which no centers are spe-| 


unemployed workers previously employed | 


Reductions aggregating more than $3,- | 


even those for whose protection they are 
levied.” 


Effect of Failure of Industry 


Widespread default on school, irrigation 
district and public bond issues in the 





urer of the National Beet Growers Asso- 
ciation and president of the First National 
Bank of Fort Morgan, Colo., testified. 

Farmers are already in arerars on Fed- 
eral afid bank loans, payments, taxes ir- 
rigation water assessments, interest on 
second mortgages and telephone and elec- 
tric bills, Mr. Roediger stated. 

The witness pointed out that not only 


come but that under present conditions 
the prevailing low prices on other farm 
|erdps cause additional hardships, since 
|the beet growers in the West can realize 
for cereals and other crops only the prices 
prevailing in large markets remote from 
their farms, minus freight charges to those 
markets. 


Said Dependent on Prices 


Mr. Roediger testified that the sugar 
| beet industry keeps between 2,000,000 and 
4,000,000 acres of land out of competition 
with the grain farmers of the middle and 


planted to beets and with the remainde 
of this land in the process of preparation 
for beet growing by being planted to ro- 
tated crops which the farmer uses for 
domestic animals on his own farm. This 
land is in no way in competition with 
grain farmers of the Middle States, since 
practically all the production is consumed 
on the farm. If this land were released 
from beet growing and confined to cereals, 
consequent overproduction of such crops 
would be even larger than the normal 
yield for surplus acreage, according to Mr. 
Roediger, who said that yields of wheat 
and other crops from the highly fertile 
|lands are much above ordinary averages. 


Continual Decline Noted 

He stated that a continual decrease in 
sugar prices since 1927 has now made it 
impossible for the farmers to grow beets 
profitably. In 1931 farmers received a con- | 
tract-guaranteed basic price of $5.50 a ton | 
for sugar beets but now the return is to) 
be even less at present sugar prices, the) 
farmer receiving one-half of the net re-/| 
turns from the sale of the sugar. Even | 
under the $5.50 price, Mr. Roediger said, | 
the farmer could not meet his costs of | 
growing beets and paying for labor, taxes | 
|} and other crop expenses, leaving interest, | 
upkeep of machinery, natural losses and | 
| such expenses unfinanced. 
| “Y- feel that the industry at this time, 
jhe said, “is in a most, critical condition | 
and needs the protection of a higher tariff 
| than that at present existing.” 
| Benefit Is Predicted 

A three-fold national benefit from the) 
sugar beet industry was predicted by J. D.| 





” 


West would result from failure of the su- | 
gar beet industry, J. H. Roediger, tréas- | 


are the beet farmers dependent on ade- | 
quate prices of sugar beets for their in- | 


| milk and butter made it possible for the | 


| farmer to continue this necessary concen- 


"| tration process, whereas it would be out | 
| of the question for a western farmer to} 
ship bulky crops like grains and potatoes | 


| 
to the large eastern markets. 


|a surplus, Mr. Pancake testified. He said, 
| however, 
given adequate tariff protection it would 
be necessary for them to turn to the crops 
|of which the nation already has enormous 
| surpluses. He said that more than a mil- 
| lion acres of extremely fertile lands would 
{have to go to such crops if sugar beet 
growing were abandoned. 
Beet Crop Said “Hope” of Farmer 

“Hundreds of millions of dollars of 
farm credit,” he said, “is dependent upon 
|the income of beet farmers. It is con- 
ceded that the sugar beet crop is that 
only hope many farmers have of meeting 
| their obligations. When there is a possi- 


bility that a proper care of the sugar beet | 


| industry will forestall even some of such 
a critical situation, this source of relief 
|should not go unheeded.’ 

Mr. Pancake testified that on certain 
|large Federal reclamation projects and 
privately financed irrigation districts in 
the West, sugar beets were the only crop 


eastern States, with 800,000 acres annually | which produced enough income to meet |0f such Act is further amended by strik- 
r | 


interest and amortization charges on the 
water debts. He said that even in the 
nonprosperous year of 1930 the béet crop 


in Wyoming. 

“It will be calamitous in its full sense,” 
said Mr. Pancake, regarding the labor sit- 
uation, “if the sugar industry has no jobs 
in the beet fields for its thousands of de- 
pendent workers. It is a question which 
should stir the deepest solicitude for the 
welfare of this great body of humanity.” 

Views of Idaho Producer 

George T. Cobbley, farmer, Blackfoot, 
Idaho, pleaded for a higher rate of duty 
on sugar “to protect the American farmer 
against cheaply produced foreign sugar.” 

Idaho, Mr. Cobbley said, has been pro- 
ducing beet sugar since 1902, and if the 
price of sugar justified an expansion, the 
crop could be doubled at least, thereby 
withdrawing land from crops of which 
there is already a surplus. There are nine 
sugar factories in Idaho, he added, and 
last year two of them did not operate 
because of the dark outlook. 

Welfare of Agriculture 

“The present price of the ordinary farm 

crops has reduced the agricultural indus- 





try to such a critical situation that Con- | 


gress is proposing to enact relief meas- 
ures which the Nation would hardly ap- 
prove in normal times,” Mr. Cobbley de- 
clared. “Our country should realize that 
the welfare of agriculture lies at the bot- 
tom of the Nation’s prosperity. The chief 


The sugar beet crop does not compete | 
| with crops of which there are already | 


that unless the farmers were | 


Senate Committee Orders Report on Bill to 
Increase Loan Fund by 320 Million 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


, government for the District of Columbia,’ 
| approved June 11, 1878 (D. C. Code, title 


120, ch. 4, sec. 622) (relating to increasing | 


| the indebtedness of the District of Colum- 
| bia), are hereby declared inoperative.” 
++ + 


| SEC. 6. Such Act is further amended by | 
|adding after section 1 thereof the follow- | 


| ing new section: 
| “Sec. 2 (a) The Reconstruction Finance 


| Corporation is further authorized and em- | 


|powered to make available out of funds 
|of the corporation the sum of $15,000,000, 


|under the terms and conditions herein-| 
after set forth, to the several States and | 


Territories, to be used in furnishing relief 
and work relief to unemployed and needy 
transients, and to aid in their rehabilita- 
tion in training and work camps, or other- 
wise. Such sug shall be available for 
payment to the several States and Terri- 
tories for the purposes of this section, 
upon application therefor by them through 
}their governors (or, in the case of the 
District of Columbia, through the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia) or 
such public relief agencies as the legisla- 
tures thereof (or, in the case of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Congress) may des- 
|ignate, and upon approval of such appli- 
| cations as hereinafter provided. 

“(b) Any State or Territory which de- 
sires to receive funds under this section 
shall set forth in its application the need 
for such funds, the plan by which it 
| proposes to administer such funds for 
,the relief and rehabilitation of tran- 
/Sients, and such other information with 
respect to its transient problems as 
the corporation may by regulation pre- 
| scribe. Upon approval by the corporation 
|of any such application in whole or in part, 
it shall make an estimate of the amount 
needed by the applicant for the purposes 
ef this section for a reasonable period in 
|advance. The amount so estimated shall 
| be immediately paid by the corporation to 
|the proper State or Territorial officials. 
Each amount so paid shall be considered 
as an outright grant to the State or Ter- 
ritory receiving the same, but the officials 
of the State or Territory who administer 
| the amounts received under this secion 
shall file wit hthe corporation a statement 
of the disbursements made by them for 
the purposes of this section. 
“(c) As used in this section the term 
\‘Territory’ means Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
|Rico, and the District of Columbia.” 


++ + 

SEC. 7. Paragraph (1) of subsection 
| (a) of section 201 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) 
with, States, municipalities, and political 
subdivisions of States, public agencies of 
States, of municipalities, and of political 
subdivisions of States, public corporations, 
boards and commissions, and public mu- 
nicipal instrumentalities of one or more 
States, to aid in financing the constfruc- 
tion, reconstruction, replacement, exten- 
sion, or improvement of projects author- 
ized under Federal, State, or municipal 
law which, in the opinion of the corpora- 
tion, are needful and in the public in- 
terest, such loans or contracts to be made 
through the purchase of their securities, 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
authorized to bid for such securities: 


vided, that nothing herein contained shall 


tion Finance Corporation, in carrying out 
the provisions of this paragraph, from pur- 
chasing securities having a maturity of 


more than 10 years;” 


| +++ 
| SEC. 8 Paragraph 
(a) of section 201 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(3) To make loans to private corpora- 


| tions to aid in carrying out the construc- 


tunnels, docks, viaducts, waterworks, 
canals, and markets, devoted to public 
use and which are self-liquidating in| 
character and to make loans to private 


pose of. developing cooperative com- | 
|munity farming and crop marketing, to| 
aid in financing projects undertaken by 
such corporations which are self-liquidat- 
|ing in character;” 

+++ 
| SEC. 9. Subsection (a) of section 201 


. 


ling out “(other than by taxation).” 


To make loans to, or contracts | 


or otherwise, and for such purpose the) 
Pro- | 


be construed to prohibit the Reconstruc- | 


(3) of subsection 


tion, replacement, or improvement of air- | 
craft suitable for overseas transport and | 
port facilities essential thereto, bridges, | 


corporations formed wholly for the pur-| 


| preceding the making of such loan.” 
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Broadening-of R. F. C. Power  |Sitk Yarn Exports 
For Building Loans Ts Favored 


Reach New Mar k' 


Volume for Last Year Largest 
Recorded, According to the 


Commerce Department | 
} 

Exports of silk yarn from the United | 
Stutes amounted to 219,090 pounds in 
1932, a new record movement of this prod- 
uct, according to F. E. Simmons, of the 
Commerce Department’s Textile Division. | 
The value, $679,528, was somewhat lower 
than the two previous years and compares 
with the record of $1,022,147 in 1929 when | 
lonly 185,152 pounds were exported. | 

Mr. Simmons pointed out that growing | 
exports of silk yarn are a tribute to the} 
| technical developments in the United 
States, since the bulk of this trade con- | 
sists of hosiery yarn which must be im- 
ported, in the form of raw silk, thrown, | 
twisted and wound on cones, and then sold 
in competition with silk yarn manufac- | 
tured in countries. where raw silk is pro- 
duced. 

The important markets for American 
silk yarn are Argentina, which took 84,- 
514 pounds valued at $272,482 in 1932; 
| Brazil, 75,830 pounds valued at $33,465; 
and Czechoslovakia, 15,346 pounds valued 
at $40,359. Other leading markets are| 
Cuba, Germany and Uruguay, | 

This export trade has devéloped almost 
entirely within the last 10 years. In 1923, | 
for example, exports amounted to 40,838 
pounds valued at $296,278—(Issued by the 
Department of Commerce.) 


Increase in Demand | 
For Cotton Is Noted | 
In Domestic Market 





Exports for First Half of | 
The Season Are Found to 


Have Increased 83,000 
Bales Over Prior Year 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
France, Germany, Italy and the United 
Kingdom while smaller shipments /were 
made to China and Japan of the impor- 
tant countries. 

Shipments to France for the first half 
of the current season amounted to 583,820 
bales valued at $23,663,558 compared with 
200,116 bales and $8,502,517 last season; 
Germany 1,100,801 bales valued at $43,- 
872,191 against 927,063 bales and $37,338,- 
549 last year; Italy 452,895 bales valued at 
$17,597,859 again:t 389,867 bales and $16,- 
030,995 last season; United Kingdom 874,- 
/984 bales valued at $33,275,896 against 
719,509 bales and $29,414,846 last season. 

Shipments to Orient 

Shipments to China for the first half of 
the season aggregated 164,967 bales valued 
at $6,185,220 compared with 785,107 bales 


to Japan amounted to 1,112,123 bales val- 
ued at $42,093,261 during the first half of 
the current season compared with 1,299,775 
bales and $50,603,407 for the first half of 
last season. 

Imports in January totaled 21,352 bales 
compared with i2,718 .bales in January, 
/1932 For the six-month period ending 
Jan. 31 imports of cotton totaled 59,267 
bales compared with 46,707 bales in 1932. 

Cotton on hand in consuming estab- 
lishments on Jan. 3) totaled 1,495,527 bales, 
a slight drop from the corresponding fig- 
ure of 1,638,136 for last year. The amount 
of cotton in public storage and at com- 
presses on Jan. 31. was 10,020,760 bales | 
comared to 10,039,427 bales in storage on 
} the same date in 1932. 

Spindle Activity Declines 

Cotton spindle activity durigg January 

was slightly less than that of last year. 





and $30,803,401 last season and shipments | 





A total of 23,766,368 cotton spindles were 
| active during last month compared with | 
a total of 25,004,760 spindles active in| 
January, 1932. | 

The world’s preduction of commercial | 
cotton, exclusive of linters, grown in 1931, | 
as compiled from various sources was 26,- | 
329,000 bales, counting American in run- 
ning bales and foreign in bales of 478 | 
pounds lint, while the consumption of| 
cotton (exclusive of linters in the United 
States) for the year ending July 31, 1932, 
was approximately 22,896,000 bales. The 


total number of spinning cotton spindles, | 
| 





one-half of 1 per centum more than 
the rate. of interest established for the 
last issue of bonds of the United States) 





+~+ + 
SEC. 10. Subsection (f) of section 201 


curity offered by a borrower applying un- | 
der paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of 
this section and not having the power of | 
taxation and who, in the opinion of the} 


|eurit in determining the adequacy of se-| 


++ + 
SEC. 12. The second proviso of subsec- 


furnished one-sixth of the cash income|of such Act is amended by striking out| tion (g) of section 201 of such Act is 
in beet States, ranging up as high as $30) the period at the end thereof and insert-| amended by striking out “(1) or (5)” and 
out of every $100 in Colorado and $37 | ing in lieu a semicolon and the following: | inserting in lieu thereof “(1), (2), or (5).” 


. ++ + 
SEC. 13. Section 201 of such Act is 
further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 
“(k) The Reconstruction Finance Cor-| 


Board, has a sufficient credit standing,| poration is authorized to make available} 
the Board may, ’*in its discretion, accept cut of the funds of the corporation a sum 
as adequate security under this section|not exceeding $5,000,000, which may be 
the general bonds or other obligations of used by the corporation for the purpose 
such borrower, if accompanied by a lien | of enabling and assisting established credit 
on, or other satisfactory assurances of/|insurance organizations in the United 
the application of, so much of the rev- | States to provide export credit guaranties 
enues from the project as may be required | upon such terms and conditions as may be 
to meet interest payments during the pe-| agreed upon between the corporation and 


riod of the loa and assure refunding 
within a reasonable period.” 

SEC. 11. Subsection (f) of section 201 
}of such Act is further amended by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a colon and the 
following: “Provided further, That each 
|lean made under paragraphs (1) to (5) 
of subsection (a) of this section after 
this subsection, as amended, takes effect, 
shall bear interest at a rate not exceeding 


tended that capital invested abroad is 
more “gasping” than capital invested at 
home. 

John E, Snyder, counsel for the Hershey 
Corp., Hershey, Pa., and Hershey Central, | 
Cuba, told the Commission that during 


such credit insurance organizations.” 


+ + 
SEC. 14. Paragraph yy of subsection 
(a) of section 301 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “July 1, 1933” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Sept. 15, 1933.” 


Employment on Railways 
Reveals Further Decline 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
largest drop was in yard masters, switch 
tenders and hostlers, amounting to 17.80 
per cent. 
The tabulation of employes on Class 
I Steam Railways, at the middle of De- 
cember, 1932, and percentage of decrease, 


|Pancake of Greeley, Colo., secretary of “fficulty with the ordinary crops is the 


ithe National Beet Growers’ Association, | SU"P!Us. : ‘ 

|in testimony before the Commission, He|_.2€ sugar beet crop in one-third of the 
said that an adequate tariff on sugar not | States of the Union offers an opportunity 
only would afford local farm relief but|*° Teduce this surplus. A farm’ plan can- 


the past 14 years consumption of Cuban ©°Mpared with same date in the preced- 
| sugar in the United Skates has declined by | 8 year, follows: 

+nearly 50 per cent while during the same 
period Philippine production has increased 


No. 
Executives, officials, and staff 


assistants 13,040 


eral 173,861 


three times. 
Maintenance 


of 


need for blankets exists, Red Cross chap- | 


United States and provide sustantial rey- 
enue to meet governmental expenses. 

Mr. Pancake quoted figures to show 
| that the sugar tariff fixed in 1930 was not 
| nearly sufficient to meet the drop in sugar 
| prices since that time. He said that the 
farrhers’_ price for beets ‘in 1930. was 
equivalent to $2.74 for each 100 pounds of 
sugar in the beets; that in 1931 the 
| farmers’ return was $1.86, the lowest price 
|} on record, and that under prevailing prices 
of sugar the farmers’ final return for the 
| 1932 crop will be still lower. 

Mr. Pancake testified that about 80 per 
cent of the beet sugar in this country 
is produced in sparsely settled States re- 
mote from large markets, where farmers 


y 


| also would increase employment in the|"°t stand still, and we canont close the 


gate as an industry closes its doors.” 


Higher Rate Asked 

Chester Gray, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, asked for a higher rate 
to stimulate crops of which there is no 
surplus in the United States. He termed 
the present rate “a bounty to island pos- 
sessions” and declared that Cuba is be- 
ing operated as an “agricultural sweat- 
shop.” 
“Does the duty have any relation to 
|Cuba being *a sweatshop?” Robert L. 
| O’Brien, chairmar. of the Commission, 
asked. 

“Yes,” the witness replied. “It is due 
to the desire of American investors in 
Cuba to pay large dividends.” He con- 


Mr. Gray aifirmed that production in 
the United States has increased less than 
in our. possessions since the increased 
sugar tariff. “Commercially, Cuba is a, 
colony,” he said. 

Possibie Effect of Increase 

Ellwood Rabenold, Washington, D. C., 
counsel for Cuban producers, asked if it 
were not conceivable that an increase in 





the tariff might increase imports from 
duty-free island possessions and cause do- 
mestic growers to be worse off than at 
present. 

Others who appeared were J. A. Brock, 
Bay City, Mich.; C. J. Bourg, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Clarence R. Oviatt, Bay 
City, Mich. 

The hearings will continue Feb. 15. 


structures 
Maintenance 
and stores 
Transportation (other 
train, engine and yard)... 
Transportation (yardmasters, 
switch tenders and hostlers) 
Transportation (train and 
engine service) 


190,358 

275,444 

127,180 
13,181 

200,478 

Total, all employes... 993,542 
Corresponding totals 

preceding months: 

November 

October 

September 

August 

July . 

June 

May 

April .. 

March ... 

February 

January 


++ 1,013,215 
+» 1,033,225 
+ 1,010,440 
996,317 
4,021,937 
1,047,483 

+++ 1,081,596 
-» 1,086,662 
«+» 1096,506 
+» 1,093,215 

seater seteceeeceeeees 1,108,691 
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New Taxing Plan © | 
Urged for Relief 
In Pennsylvania 


Collection by Department of 
Revenue Would Provide 
Additional Funds Needed, 
Says Governor Pinchot 


Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 14, 

Declaring that there are at least 2,< 
000,000 persons wholly or partially une 
employed in Pennsylvania, Governor Pine 
chot in a specidf message to the Legis- 
lature today said that not less than $20,- 
000,000 must be provided for relief. 

This sum, he said, can*not be provided ‘ 
out of additional economies taken from 
the departments responsible to the Gov- 
ernor, but can be obtained by transferring 
certain powers of tax collection to the 
Department of Revenue. 


New Taxation Plan 


He asserted that $13,000,000 can be se- 
cured if that Department is authorized 
to assess and-collect the personal prop- 
erty tax, the State to retain one-half of 
any increase over the last five-year aver= 
- return, the counties to get the other 

alf. 


“This proposal, of course,” the Governor 


|} said, “involves writing teeth into the law. 


It is estimated that the new procedure will 
provide in two years $13,000,000 additional 
revenue to counties, which can be applied 
to the relief of the local real property 
taxpayers, and $13,000,000 additional reve- 
nue to be applied to State relief.” 


Savings Predicted 
He said there would be $2,300,000 in 


| additional revenue and reduced costs if 
| the Department of Revenue is authorized 


to appraise and investigate inheritance 
taxes; $1,700,000 if the Department is au- 
thorized to appraise and investigate mer- 
cantile taxes, and $3,000,000 if a more°ac- 
curate method be provided for allocating 
the proportion of capital stock taxable in 
Pennsylvania of foreign corporations doing 
business here, 

“In this way,” Governor Pinchot said, 
“a total of $20,000,000 can be provided for 
relief with no new forms of taxation, 
without crippling the Department, with- 
out increasing the burden of the locali- 
ties, without breaking the implied con- 
tract of the State with the users of the 
highways, who have paid their license 
fees and gasoline taxes in the firm faith 
that they would be used as heretofore 
upon the highway system of Pennsylvania, 
and without interference with the great 
amount of work relief supplied by -the 
Highway Department. \ 

“If we once begin cutting into the 
motor fund, there is no telling where we 
shall stop.” | 


Expenditures Cited 


The Governor said that with the help 
of Federal funds Pennsylvania now is 
spending for relief in various forms at 
the rate of more than $80,000,000 a year.. 
On the basis of present methods of re- 
lief, he continued, at least $100,000,000 will 
be needed before the year is out for food 
alone, and at least $25,000,000 more for 
shoes, clothes and other bare necessities 
of life. 

“There is no prospect of securing any 
such sum as $125,000,000,” he said. 

“It is clear, therefore, that we can not 
continue giving relief on the relatively 
costly food order basis, and that we must 
as a State go to the community market 
plan, which is far more economical. This 
is the unanimous conclusion of the State 
Emergency Relief Board, reached with full 
knowledge and after long consideration, 
and it is the unanimous decision of the 
Board. The fact of the matter is that 
there is no other way out.” 


Child Labor in Cities 
Found to Be Declining 


Present Trend Downward, Says 
Department of Labor 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
cities reported increases even during the 
period when a general decline was taking 
place. Among the 14 and 15-year old 
children, nine cities, nearly all im the 


| New England States, reported an increase 


in the numbers of boys and girls getting 
first employment certificates in 1931 over 
1930. While in Connecticut the increase 


was influenced by a change in the cer- 
tificating law in 1931, labor officials in 
that. State have reported child labor as 
an increasing problem in the sweatshops 
and sewing trades. 

“In the 16 and 17-year old group, the 
total decrease in 1931 over 1930 was 
smaller than for children 14 and 15 years 
pf age—18 per cent as compared with 23 
per cent—and eight cities reported in- 
creases, varying from 2 per cent in New 
Orleans to 74 per cent in Akron, where 
the increase was due chiefly to a larger 
number of girls entering domestic service. 

“In 1931 for the first time in five years 
the number of girls going to work about 
equalled the number of boys who 
hitherto had exceeded the girls by 10 to 
14 per cent. This change may be due to 
the shift in the number of children in 
manufacturing and mercantile industries, 
which employ mostly boys, to’ other oc- 
cupations, notably domestic service, in 
which more girls are employed. The per- 
centage of children in domestic and per- 
sonal service has increased steadily since 
1927 while the precentage in other types 
of work has tended to decline. 

“Some of the most important informa- 
tion revealed by these employment certifi- 
cate statistics is the education attained by 
these young workers. In 1931 the percentage 
of children who had advanced at least as 
far as completion of the eighth grade be- 
fore going to work ranged from 17 to 100 
in the various States and cities. In the 
whole group of States and cities report- 
ing comparable data for the last five 
years, the percentage of 14 and 15-year 
eld children completing the eighth or a 
higher grade increased from 60 per cent 
in 1927 to 65 in 1931. This increase re- 
flects not only higher legal standards but 
also a tendency for children voluntarily 
in. school longer, particularly 
where jobs are not available.” 
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Reviews of Suits 
Involving Tax on 


Pipe Line Denied 





Hear Appeal From Levies 
Alleged to Have Been Col-| 
lected Illegally 





A Texas oil company and two subsidiary | 
pipe line companies Feb. 13 were denied | 
by the Supreme Court of the United| 
States reviews of their suits against the} 
United States to recover income and} 
profits taxes alleged to have been illegally | 
assessed and collected for the year 1918. | 

Review of an adverse Court of Claims) 
decision was asked by the Texas Pipe Line | 
Co., Texas Pipe Line Co. of Oklahoma, | 
and the Texas Co., Nos. 574-7. 

Prior to July 1, 1917, it was pointed out} 
in opposing briefs, the Texas Company | 
was engaged in the production, refining | 
and transportation by pipe line, of petro- | 
leum. On that date, pursuant to a Texas 
statute, the pipe line facilities were trans- 
ferred to separate corporations, designated 
common carriers, and affiliated with the 
Texas Company, the latter owning all| 
their capital stock. The question pre- 
sented was whether the subsidiaries may 
amortize, in a consolidated income tax re- 
turn, as war facilities, pipe line equipment 
acquired after July 1, 1917. 


Ruling of Court of Claims 


The Court of Claims held that the pipe 
line properties of the pipe line companies 
were not facilities for production of war 
materials within the meaning of the Rev-| 
enue Act of 1918, and that the fact of 
their affiliation with a company engaged 
in producing war materials did not bring 
the pipe line companies with the statute. 

The companies contended in their peti- 
tion to the Supreme Court that the group 
was entitled to amortization deduction 
notwithstanding the facilities were con- 
structed and owned by subsidiary pipe line 
companies whose incorporation was re- 
quired by State statute. The transporta- 
tion of raw materials subsequently manu- 
factured into war articles by members of 
the same single business enterprise was an 
essential part of production under the 
statute, section 234 of the 1918 act, it was 
urged. 


Auto Liability Case 


Is Granted Hearing 


Contravention of Constitution 
By State Law Is Claimed 


A case involving the question whether | 
a State, without violating the Federal 
Constitution, may impose upon a nonres- 
ident automobile owner liability for 
permitted operation of his car within the 
State will be heard by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it decided 
Feb. 13 in Young v. Masci, No. 643. 

The appellant, a New Jersey resident, 
seeks a determination of the question in 
an appeal from the Court of Errors and 
Appeals of New Jersey which affirmed a 
judgment in favor of a resident of New} 
York who was injured there in a colli- 
sion with a third party who had borrowed 
the New Jersey resident’s automobile. 
The court held that the New York 
Statute was enforceable against the ap- 
pellant in New Jersey Courts. 

The New York Legislature, the ap- 
pellant contends, has no power to enact 
a law which could impose liability upon 
the owner of an automobile who is a resi- 
dent of New Jersey and who was in New 
Jersey at the time of the occurrence com- 
plained of, when the lending took place 
in New Jersey, under the law of which 
State a bailor is not liable for the negili- 
gence of a bailee. The statute as so ap- 
plied, he claims, is repugnant to Section 
10 of Article I of the Federal Constitution 
and to Section 1 of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 


Tax Review Granted 
In Trust Proceeding 


Supreme Court to Hear Case 
On Revenue Act’s Validity 


Review of a case in which the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
heid section 219 (g) of the Revenue Act 
of 1924 is unconstitutional, as applied to 
taxing the income from trusts created in 
1922 to the grantor who during the tax- 
able year had the power in conjunction 
With a trustee to modify or revoke the 
rust, was granted Feb. 13 by the Supreme 
Court of the United States 

Five trusts were created by the taxpayer 
in 1922 for the benefit of his wife and 
children, the petition of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue states. Trustees con- 
Sisted of the taxpayer, his son (a bene- 
ficiary) and a third trustee. Each trust 
provided that it might be modified or re- 
voked by the taxpayer and either one of 
the other two trustees. Such power was 
exercised on Oct. 22, 1924, by striking out 
such provisions. : 

The Commissioner, by authority of sec- 


tion 219 (g), required the taxpayer to re- 
port income of all of these trusts from 
Jan. 1, to Oct. 22, 1924. 


As applied, the court of appeals held the 
statute violdted the Fifth Amendment. 
(61 F. (2d) 324.) 


Liability to Be Argued 
For Conditional Sale 


Case Involving Boat Explosion 
Is Granted Review 


a Case presenting a question as to the 
right of a manufacturer of a boat as 
vendor under a conditional sales contract 
to limit its liability against a claim of the 
buyer arising from an explosion while the 
boat was in the buyer’s possession will be 
reviewed by the Supreme Court. It 
granted a petition Feb. 13 for review of 
the case, No. 623. 

The boat manufacturer challenges the 
validity of a holding by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit that 
the manufacturer, as vendor, who merely 
retained legal title as security for the pur- 
chase price, is not an “owner” within the 


meaning of the limitation of liability 
statute, 46 U. S. C. 183, and also that the 
liability claimed by the buyer did not 


arise out of ownership, the statute pur- 
porting to limit only such liability, The 
court affirmed a decree dismissing the 
seller's suit for limitation of liability. (61 
F. (2d) 162.) 

In its petition to the high court, the 
manulacturer @ontends that it was the 
owner of the vessel within the meaning 
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Supreme Court Refuses to 





Restrictions to international trade 
are discussed in the agenda for the 
forthcoming World Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference, prepared by the 
Preparatory Commission of Experts 
(Publication in full text of the 
agenda, made public Feb, 11 by the 
Department of Cammerce, was begun 
in the issue of Feb. 13, continued Feb. 
14.) The sections dealing with bar- 
riers to commerce, and tariff and 
treaty policies, follow: 


+++ 
IV. Restrictions on Interna- 


tional Trade 


Restrictions on international trade, whether 
they take the form of prohibitions or of 
quotas or licenses, have in recent years be- 
come exceptionally. widespread @nd are 50 
numerous that they now constitute an almost 
insurmountable barrier to international ex- 
changes. They have brought about an un- 
precedented reduction in international trade 
and threaten it with complete paralysis. 

By their severe and often arbitrary charac- 
ter, by the rigid control which they exercise 





| over commercial transactions, and by the un- 
| certainty and instability which they introduce 


into international economic relations, these 
restrictive measures often assume the aspect 
of actual weapons of economic warfare, al- 
though they are usually represented as in- 
struments for defending and protecting in- 


} ternal markets. 


The extension of this system of restrictions 
tends to nullify the advantages resulting from 
commercial treaties by making their provi- 
sions ineffective as regards commodities to 
which the restrictions are applied. 

The abolition of these measures, which 
have grown up around and in addition to 
customs tariffs, constitutes the most urgent 
problem from the point of view of bringing 
world economy back to @ more normal con- 
dition or, at any rate, of reverting to the 
situation which obtained a few years ago 
when commercial transactions were influ- 
enced, practically speaking, only by customs 
duties. 


~++ 


I. Econémic Causes and Effects. 

The gravity of the circumstances and ex- 
ceptiinal exigencies which have led to the 
development of these restrictive measures 
has to be recognized. Without going into 
the conditions peculiar to each country and 
to the various products<—which would carry 
us too far—we may nevertheless summarize 
as follows the causes which have led to the 
adoption of these measures. 

In the first place, a number of States have 
been led to adopt them by financial and 
monetary considerations. They regarded these 
restrictions as a means immediately’ avail- 
able for preventing their currency from de- 
preciating owing to the effects of the depres- 
sion on their balances of payments. This was 
so, in particular, in the case of heavily in- 
debted States. The virtual stoppage of the 
international movement of capital and the 
considerable reduction in invisible exports 
forced those countries to restrict their im- 
ports as an artificial means of improving 
their balance of. trade, even at the cost of a 
marked slowing down of their economic ac- 
tivities. 

Moreover. the fall in the prices of certain 
essential agricultural products (cereals, live- 
stock, etc.), has borme most heavily on coun- 
tries which can pay for their imports and 
fulfill their foreign financial obligations only 
by the export of. such products, but it has 


also had repercussions om the policy of coun- | 


tries which, while not exporters, are none 
the less producers of these commodities. 

The former countries, seeing their external 
trade balance rapidly declining, have resorted 
to restrictions affecting more especially their 
imports of manufactured products, with the 
object of improving their balances of pay- 
ments. The latter countries, in order to pre- 
vent home prices from being involved in the 
fall of world prices, have resorted, In their 
turn, to restrictive measures prohibiting or 
rationing the importation of agricultural 
products. 

Certain restrictions have also been imposed, 
especially on raw materials, either in the 
absence of agreements between producers, or 
to promote the conclusion of such agreements 
or to render their operation possible. 

Similar restrictions have been applied to 
manufactured goods. One of the principal 
general causes, Aowever, is the constantly in- 
creasing tendency to restrict foreign markets, 
and the influx into countries with/ relatively 
high prices and a stable currency of\manufac- 
tured goods originating in countries with a 
depreciated currency, or in countries which 
apply measures to stimulate their exports. 

The obstacles placed in the way of imports 
in various countries have had the inevitable 
result of diterting goods from their customary 


market& to those countries which still re- 
mained open to them, with adverse effects 
upon the latter 

Various countries, although resolutely op- 
posed.in principle to the policy of restrictions, 
have been compelled to retaliate against 
measures directed against their own exports 





by adopting sim r measures themselves, par- 
ticularly when y have seen the system of 
prohibitions, once it has been established 
employed as a means of bargaining for the 
reduction of tariffs 

The foregoing summary is not intended in 


any way to justify the restrictions; none the 





t 


less, it seems desirable to indicate the causes 
which have led to their adoption, since the 
most effective way of endeavoring to bring 


about the removal of these grave obstacles to 
trade will be to attack their causes 

It should be remarked that the restrictions 
have only been temporarily effective; subse- 
quently they have had harmful consequences, 


since the restriction of imports has resulted 
in decreases, sometimes much greater, in ex- 
ports Thus, these measures, which were 


adopted by the various countries in order to 
reduce the effects of the crisis, have, on the 
contrary, made the position worse, and con- 
tributed dangerously to prolong existing diffi- 
culties It true that a better equilibrium 
of prices might facilitate the abolition of re- 


strictions, but at the same time it must be 
recognizéd that these restrictions in them- 
selves considerably reduce the effect of the 


economic forces which might bring about an 
increase in prices and their stabilization. 
 * ¢ 


2. Exchange Restrictions, Clearing Agreements, 
etc. 

During the last few years, the situation has 
been aggravated by the existence, side by side 
with the system of trade restrictions, of va- 
rious measures of foreign exchange control 


These measures fall essentially within the 
monetary and financial sphere. But in prac- 
tically all cases they constitute one of the 


most serious impediments to the exchange of 
goods, by restricting international payments 
Exchange restrictions have also led to the 
adoption of a large number of clearing, com- 
pensation and barter agreements, and the like. 
The object of such agreements originally was 
to enable trade to continue in spite of the 
restrictions in force; but they have since been 
it a wider application Sometimes they 
operate as to divert trade into artificial 
channels, to give artificial advantage to pro- 
ducers in the countries employing them, and 
to involve discrimination in the discharge of 





so 





accumulated and current debts as between 
the creditors of different nationalities. 

These clearing and compensation agree- 
ments have a particularly disruptive influ- 
ence owing to their tendency to give a purely 
bilateral character to international commer- 
cial and financial relations, and they should 
be promptly abandoned if normal conditions 
are to be restored 

-~+ + 
3. Indirect Protectionism. 

In addition to the restrictions on interna- 
tional trade mentioned above, there are’ cer- 
tain provisions which, while they have other 
objects in view, may constitute impediments 
t) imports. Measures relating to the obli- 
gation to affix marrs of origin to imported 
goods, restrictions in the veterinary and 
phytopathological splere and other ‘similar 
measures coming with'n the category of in- 
direct protectionism sometimes have _ this 
character ‘ 

The Conference should make arrangements 
for dealing with these various questions in 
such a way as to secure equitable solutions 
as speedily as possible | 

+ ¢ + 
4. Possibility of Abolition of Restrictions. 

International trade will not fully revive 
until these new impediments have been re- 
moved and it can again flow in its natural 
channels 

We do not underestimate the difficulties 
of the statute construing the word 
“owner” in its broad and popular sense. 
That it was not engaged in ‘maritime! 
commerce, or that no relationship of } 


agency or master and servant existed be- 
tween the owner and those in charge of 
the vessel, or that the claim by the buyer 
against the seller was for negligence in 
constructing the boat, does not defeat the 
right to limit liability, it is contended. 





Barriers to. World Commerce 
Outlined in Conference Agenda 





Development of Restrictions and Means for 
‘Their Removal Are Discussed 





‘in the way .of the rapid and total abolition 
| of restrictions. 

We are aware that--although in a different 
leconomic situation—attempts have been 
| made for several years past, particularly un- 
|}der the auspices of the League of Nations, 
to abolish import and -export prohibitions 
land restrictions by means. of multilateral 
conventions. 

A convention was signed on Nov. 8, 1927, 
|after lengthy and careful preparations. The 
convention, while allowing \temporary excep- 
tions, was designed to bring about this gen- 
jera’ abolition. But it has remained jneffec- 
| tive, owing partly to these .excepti 
| partly to special circumstances which resulted 
| from the relations between certain countries 
| whose accession was necessary. Moreover, the 
' “catastrophe”. clause (relating to the safe- 
guarding of vital interests), which is included 
in this convention and in several commercial 
| treaties, has often been interpreted in such a 
way as to permit of any kind of restriction. 
Consequently, if # cannot be eliminated, it 
should.be confined to well-defined and strictly 
limited cases. 

The recollection of the difficulties previously 
encountered is not perhaps.very encouraging. 
especially at the present time, when the situ- 
ation has become much graver and more com- 
plex. But a few observations may be made 
on this subject: 

(a) In the first place, it is precisely because 
ithe position is becoming intolerable that an 
| effort to remedy it appears to be really neces- 
|sary and urgent. At the present time the re- 
| strietions affect almost the whole of -inter- 
national trade and are profoundly disturbing 
thé reduced flow of trade which still continues. 

(b) Secondly, it should be noted that the 
1927 convention dealt with the problem of 
restrictions and prohibitions as an isolated 
problem, and did not concern itsef with meas- 
ures to modify the economic circumstances 
which were the direct or indirect causes. 

On the other hand, if systematic action com- 
prising economic and well as financial and 
monetary measures (including the settlement 
lof inter-governmental and other external 
debts, improvement of the financial] situation 
of the various countries, monetary stabiliza- 
tion, a better equilibrium of prices, etc.) could 


be undertaken, a return to a normal state of | 


affairs and the disappearance of the various 
forms of restrictions to international trade 
could be looked for. Such action does not 
preclude the possibility of recourse to tradi- 
tional measures, such as the enlargement of 
quotas, whether unilaterally or bilaterally, so 
as to bring’ them closer to the normal level 
of trade exchanges, as well as tariff adjust- 
ments and agreements for the organization of 
production, if this er necessary in cer- 
tain cases with a view to the gradual elimi- 
nation of all commercial restrictions. 
. . . 


We are therefore unanimous in affirming the 
necessity that action for the removal of the 
restrictions on international trade (prohibi- 
tions, quotas, exchange restrictions, etc.) 
should be taken as soon as possible and con- 
tinued on progressively wider lines as the 
other causes of the present economic disor- 
ganization are mitigated or removed. 

The fact must not be overlooked that the 
abolition of restrictions will, in its turn, ex- 
ercise a very considerable influence on the 
situation and will effectively help to remove 
the other difficulties. If they can increase 
their exports, many countries will be enabled 
to purchase larger quantities of foreign prod- 
ucts. The opening up of larger markets, apart 
‘from whatever action may be required in the 
financial sphere. will greatly ease the difficul- 
ties encountered by the debtor countries as 
regards their balance of payments. 


+++ 
V. Tariff and Treaty Policy 


The tariff policy which has been followed by 
many countries in the past has been greatly 
aggravated in recent years. This tendency has 
contributed largely to the disorganization of 
world conditions. In respect of tariff policy 
and treaty policy, as in the case of import 
restrictions, the Conference must 
modify existing practices and to secure the 
adoption of more liberal methods. 

Positive action in this direction is assured 
Countries compelled 


of important support. 
to dispose of a large proportion of their prod- 
ucts, whether agricultural or industrial. on 


the world markets are most deeply interested 
in checking the increase of tariff barriers and 
in securing their reduction. 
in the world economic situation would be 
facilitated if the debtor countries were en- 
abled to pay their debts by the export of 
goods and services, and if the creditor coun- 
tries framed their economic policy in such a 
way as to maintain the capacity of debtor 
countries to pay by these means. 
itor countries can expect to collect interest 
and principal only if they 


payment by the debtors possible. 

be reluctance on the 
part of some countries to lower existing cus- 
toms barriers owing to the uncertainty of 
present industrial conditions, the difficulty of 
making foreign payments, and the possibility 
of such excessive importations as to imperil 
the existing internal order. Any lowering of 
! tariffs must doubtless be effected in successive 
stages, and should, so far as possible, be 
simultaneous: No country can afford to adopt 
or maintain a really liberal tariff policy if 
other countries persist in the opposite policy. 
But a general lowering of the existing bar- 
| riers to trade by all countries is unmistakably 
desirable if conditions of world prosperity are 
to be restored. 

Tariff policy can obviously not not be dealt 
with in isolation, An effective and lasting 
return to greater freedom of trade cannot be 
look for unless it is accompanied’ by a gen- 
eral and durable improvement in financial 
and monetary conditions, any more than a 
permanent improvement of the financial and 
monetary situation can be looked for so long 


Doubtless there will 


as intesnational trade is not freed from its 


chief obstacles. 
a 


A. Tariff, Policy. 

The object of the Conference, as far as 
tariff policy is concerned, must therefore be 
to reach a general agreement for the reduc- 
tion of tariffs and to maintain more moderate 
tariff policy in the future. 

1. Cessation of Tariff Increases. 

As a first effort in this direction, we sug- 
gest that a “Customs truce’’ might be con- 
cluded as a preliminary measure, pending the 
signature of agreements for the reduction of 
tariffs and other obstacles to trade, Such a 
truce, if it could be sacured and made gener- 
elly effective, might rave considerable value; 
but, in order to succeed. the proposal must 
be presented under conditions favorable for 
immediate action. 

Two methods have been put forward 
cheqking the increase in Customs tariffs: 

(a) A Customs truce, strictly so-called, as 
proposed in 1929 by the Economic Committee 
of the League of Nations (document C.531. 
M.185.1929.II) and as embodied also in Article 
I of the International Convention for the 


for 


Lowering of Economic Barriers, dated June 18, | 


1932, concluded between Belgium, Luxemburg 
and the Netherlands. By this Convention, 
known as the Convention of Ouchy, the three 
countries mentioned undefake, as from the 
date of the signature of the Convention, not 
to increase Customs tarifis and not to intro- 
duce new protective dutjes either between 
themselves or against other countries with 
whom they have comniercial treaties 

(b) A more elastic system is that.on which 
the Geneva Commercial Agreement of March 
24. 1930 (document C.203.M.96.1930.II), and the 
Oslo Agreement, concluded between Belgium, 
the Netherlands and the Scandinavian coun- 
| tries, are based. With certain exceptions, thése 
|two agrements do not prohibit tariff increases 
but merely give each of the contracting par- 
ties the right to denounce the agreement, if, 
‘in spite of its representations, another con- 
jtracting party introduces tariff increases 
which are prejudicial to the former 

It is obvious that, if the truce could be con- 
cluded with sufficient rapidity in its absolute 
form, it would be the most effective means of 
preventing future increases in tariffs. But it 
| must be peinted out that any truce would be 
more harmful than useful if it resulted in a 
| stabilization of duties at the present level or 
crystallizing existing situations, however 
anomalous and if it” was not followed by a 
reduction of excessive tariffs 

In any case, the proposed agreement regard- 
ing the cessation of Customs tariff increases 
would certainly be ineffective if it were con- 
fined to’the domain of Customs policy proper 
and if the aggravation of other oWstacles to 
international trade were pot stopped, with a 
view to their being ultimately abolished; at 
the same time, an undertaking not to create 
fresh obstacles would be necessary. 


¢ ¢ + 


2. Reduction of Tariffs. 

To bring about a general reduction of tariffs, 
| two ways’are Open, the advantages and draw- 
backs of which have been exhaustively studied 
by the Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations—the system of reduction by per- 
centages, and the system of reduction to a 
uniform level. 

We are of opinion that the Conference 
should consider combining these two methods; 
but it must be clearly realized that an at- 
tempt to secure a general reduction of tarifis 
by a uniform mechanical formula may pre- 
sent considerable difficulties. The 
| Agreement, however, forms a precedent in this 


j in 


‘connection, in the sense that it provides for | 


s and) 


seek to} 


An improvement | Smith, of Terre Haute, Ind.; 


These cred- | 


so adjust their) 
financial and commercial policies as to ~— 


Ouchy | 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1933 —Ghe Guited States Baily 


Tax Exemption 
Of Electric Line 
Argued in Court 


Validity of Maryland Enact- 
ment Freeing Railroad 
From Levy for Two Years 
Subject of Case 








' 

| The Supreme Court -hear@ arguments, 
| Feb, 13 in a case in which the Washing- 
|ton, Baltimore & Annapolis Electric Rail- 
road .contests a Federal court decision 
| holding invalid a 1931 enactment of the 


|General Assembly of Maryland which ex- 
| empted the railroad from all State, county 
}and city taxes and charges in the nature 
'of a tax for a two-year period. ; 
William L. Rawls, counsel for the rail- 
}road, challenged the lower court’s deter- 


|mination that the act violates the Four- 





teenth Amendment to the Federal Con- | 


stitution and the uniformity clause of the 
Maryland Constitution. 
Revenues of Line 
| He told the court that the carrier went 
into receivership in 1931 and at that time 
‘its funded debt amounted to $9,225,000. 
|For 10 years prior to the appointment of 
a@ receiver there had been a continuous 
jdecline in the revenues of the railroad 
luntil in 1930 the statements showed an 
| operating deficit of $163,219. Cessation of 
| Operations would cause a serious incon- 
| venience to many thousands of people as 
,250,000 passengers were carried over the | 
r 

The power of the Legislature to select | 
| the property of the railroad for exemption | 
| depends upon receipt of pv®lic benefit 
sufficiently substantial to justify the ex-| 
}emption, Mr. Rawls declared. Substantial 
benefit is present in this case and is suffi- | 
cient to furnish the consideration for the 
exemption, he said. 


File Tax Claims 
Counsel for the cities of Baltimore and 
Annapolis, which filed tax claims against 
the railroad alleging that the act was in- 
valid, contended in their ‘arguments that | 
the act is an arbitrary and unreasonable 
discrimination, exempting one corporation | 
| from contributing its proportion of public 
| taxes, and that it is a special act ex- 
empting the railroad from the operation of 

the general law of the State. 

Because a taxpaying corporation is los- 
ing money through causes over which it | 
ha$ no controi is no reason for legislative 
violation of the organic law, it was urged. 

R. E. Lee Marshall, City Solicitor, and 
Lawrence B. Fenneman, Assistant City | 
Solicitor of Baltimore, Roscoe C. Rowe, | 
City Solicitor of Annapolis, and George W. | 
Williams, receiver of the railroad, pre- 


| sented the arguments for the respondents. | 








Supreme Court 
of the United States 


Feb. 14, 1933 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. 
| Justice Sutherlnad, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. 
Justice Stone, Mr. Justice Roberts, and | 
Mr. Justice Cardozo. 





Carl Clifton Owens, of Washington, D. | 


C.; R. J. Venables, of Seatle, Wash.; Perry | 
J. Frank | 


Adams, of Brazil, Ind.; Frank J. Maguire, | 
and Edward N. Mills, of Buffalo, N. Y.; | 
and William C. Purnell, of Baltimore, Md., 
were admitted to practice. 


No. 552. Tunnel Railroad of St. Louis, peti- 
|tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 

No. 553. St. Louis Bridge Company, peti- 
ticner, v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue; | 

No. 554. Tunnel Railroad of St. Louis, peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue; | 

St. Louis Bridge Company, peti- 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue; | 
lL. Railroad Association of 
Commissioner of In- 





| No. 555. 


| tioner, v. 
No. 556. Termina 
St. Louis, petitioner, v. 


| tex; al Revenue; and 
o. 557. Terminal Railroad Association of 
}St Louis, petitioner, v. Commissioner of In- 


Orders denying petition for 
| writs of certiorari withheld on motion of Mr. 
Fred Esch for the petitioners. 

No. 515. Bemis Bro. Bag Company, peti- 
tioner, v. The United States of America. Ar- 
gument continued by Mr. Abraham Lowen- 
haupt for the petitioner; by Mr. Erwin N 
Griswold for the respondent; and concluded 


| ternal Revenue. 


by Mr. Abraham Lowenhaupt for the peti- 
tioner. 
No. 523. Central Transfer Company, peti- 


tioner, v. Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, et al. Argument commenced by Mr. 
Glendy B. Arnold for the petitioner; continued 
by Mr. C. S. Burg and Mr. H. H. Larimore 
for the respondents; and concluded by Mr. 
Glendy B. Arnold for the petitioner. 
No. 526. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
‘Company, et al., petitioners, v. A. Spates 
| Brady. Argument commenced by Mr. George 
M. Hoffheimer for the petitioners, and con- 
tinued by Mr. George T. Bell for the 
respondent. 

Adjourned until Feb. 15 
the dayeécall will be: Nos 
§37, 423, 565, 538, and 582. 


at 12 o'clock, when 








of percentage reduction, it being 
understood that the reduction is only obli- 
gatory’down to a certain level. It should be 
Observed that this method, while it 
sents an effort to reduce the levels of tariffs, 
does not eliminate the existing differences be- 
tween the tariff-levels of the different 
countries, 
~+ + 


3. Special Aspects of the Tariff Problem. 

(a) Agricultural Production.-In studying 
means for preventing the increase, or for ef- 
fecting a reduction of-tariffs in the future, 
it may be necessary to give special considera- 
tion to the question of agricultural products. 
Some members emphasized that this question 
affects the economic and social situation of 
certain countries and raises difficulties of a 
complicated character. Others maintained 
that the extreme agrarian protection prac- 
ticed by certain important consuming coun- 
tries has been an important factor in de- 
pressing the world prices of staple agricul- 
tural products, thus causing serious reduc- 
tions of the purchasing power of the produc- 
ing countries, both in Europe and overseas, 
and gravely reducing their capacity to absorb 
the products of the industrie] countries. 

; ++ + 

(b) Specific Duties.—It will also be desirable 
tc consider whether and within what limits 
+ will be possible to revise specific duties fixed 
when prices were appreciably higher, so as to 
take account of the fall which has taken place 
in commodity prices, whether gn the national 
cr the world market. 


a system 


* 232 
(c) Exceptions,—It will also be desirable, in 
ecnnection with any multilateral agreement 


for the reduction or stabilization of tariffs, to 
consider whether certain exceptions should be 
granted—as. for example, in the case of fiscal 


(revenue) duties, 
>> -* 


(d) Supplementary Duties and Charges.— 
Attention has been drawn to the fac§ that, 
in certain cases, surtaxes or charges of @n ad- 
ministrative, statistical or other nat are 
levied on imported goods, and that sonjetimes 
such duties amount to an appreciable imcrease 
of the Customs duties. It has been suggested 
that such duties should be taken into account 
in any measures intended to effect a reduc- 
tion or stabilization of Cutsoms duties 

ora | 
| (e) Unified Customs Nomenclature —No 
doubt if it were found possible to put a uni- 
form Customs nomenclature (a draft of which 
| has already been prepared by the Sub-Com- 
mittee of Experts under the auspices of the 
Economic Committee of the League and is 
being submitted to the Governments) rapidly 
into force, this would lessen some of the ma- 
terial difficulties pf international action in the 
;Teatter of tariffs, and the Conference might 
|accordingly draw the attention of States to 
| the work proceeding in this field, expressing 


oad in 1930, he said. } 


526, 518, 499, 541, 516, | 


repre-* 
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[The Complete Text Appear 


inferences— 
In an action under the Federal Empl 


place. 


} have seen the collision had it occurred. 
standing at the time of the accident 50 


' 


| tion of the crash, but did so shortly there 
| the two strings of cars moving together 





} 


which had reversed the judgment of the 
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Digest of Opinions Announced Feb. 13. 








ed in the Issue of Feb, 14] 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Action for death alleged to have been caused by 
collision—Insufficiency of evidence for submission to jury whether collision oc- 
curred—Direction of verdict where proven facts support each of two inconsistent 


oyers’ Liability Act for the death of a 


brakeman, in which it was alleged that he was thrownefrom a car and was run 
over as the result of the negligence of other employes in causing another string 
of cars to collide with the cars which he was piloting during a switching operation, 
a yerdict for the railroad was properly directed for insufficiency of the evidence 
to create an issue for the jury as to whether the alleged collision had in fact taken 
The other string of cars was beyond that being piloted by the brakeman. 
Three employes riding thereon testified positively that no collision 6ccurred, They 
were corroborated by every other employe whose position was such that he would 


The only witnegs for the plaintiff was 
feet from the track and about 900 feet 


| from the place where the body was found. He testified that he did not see the 
collision, but heard a “loud crash,” that he did no: immediately turn in the direc- 


after, and that when he did turn he saw 
with the brakeman no longer in sight. 


| The Supreme Court, in sustaining the action of the District Court in directing a 
verdict for the railroad and in reversing the judgment of the circuit court of appeals 


District Court, stated that there was no 


| conflict in the testimony as to the facts and that the case was one where the 
| proven facts give equal support to each of two inconsistent inferences “in which 


| event, neither of them being established, 
against the party upon whom rests the n 
ences as against the other, before he is 
plaintiff would have rested upon mere s 
permitted in Federal courts. 
es 
| were rendered for one of the parties the ot 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. v. Chamber) 
Feb. 13. 
of Feb. 14.) 
Bankruptcy—State’s claim for taxes—Bar 


| The scintilla rule has been definitely and repeatedly 
| rejected so far as Federal courts are concerned. A Federal judge is required to 
direct the’ verdict in a civil case where the evidence is clearly such that if a verdict 


judgment, as a matter of law, must go 
ecessity of sustaining one of these infer- 
entitled to recover.” A verdict for the 
peculation and conjecture, which is not 


her would be entitled to a new trial. 
ain, Adm., etc.; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 379, 


(Complete opinion appears in Supplement to The United States Daily 


order fixing period for filing of claims— 


A bankruptcy court had power to grant the trustee’s motion to strike from the 
files a notice of a State of a possible demand for additional taxes, stating that 
definite claim therefér'would be presented when necessary reports, etc., could be | 


obtained, where the notice was not filed w 
bar order for the filing of the State’s cla 
patible with State sovereignty. 


ithin the period specified by the referee's 
im for taxes. Such power is not incom- 


Since Section 57 of the Bankruptcy. Act, which 


provides that claims shall not be proved after six months subsequent to adjudica- 


tion, does ‘not apply to claims by States, a 
a State is required to file its claim for 


bar order limiting the time within which 
taxes is necessary. Otherwise bankrupt 


estates could*not be promptly closed. The Federal Government possesses supreme 
power in respect to bankruptcy, and a State which desires to participate in the 


assets of a bankrupt must submit to app 


ropriate requirements by the controlling 


power, since, otherwise, orderly and expeditious proceedings would be impossible 
and a fundamental purpose of the Bankruptcy Act would be frustrated. A bar 
order against the State remains in the control of the court and, prior to the ter- 


mination of the cause, may be revoked 


by the court upon a proper showing. 


People of the State of New York v. Irving Trust Co., Trustee, ete.; Sup. ct. U. 8., 


No. 304, Feb. 13. 
Daily of Feb. 14.) 


(Complete opinion appe 


ars in Supplement fo The United States 


, 





State Taxation 
State taxation—Oklahoma—Property taxes—Exemptions—Oil produced under lease ~ 


of restricted Indian lands— 


Oil produced from restricted Indian lands, under leases approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, on which royalty had been paid in full to the Indians, and 


which had been piped into storage tanks 
with other commercial oil, is subject to th 
sonal property of the taxpayer. 


in unrestricted territory and commingled 
@ Oklahoma general property tax as per- 


The oil was produced from restricted Indian lands 


in Seminole County and had been immediately piped into storage tanks in Tulsa 


and Payne counties, with other oil belong 


ing to petitioner. There it lost its iden- 


tity as the product of a governmental instrumentality and was held, commingled 


with other oil, exclusively in the interest 
It was in no different case with respect t 


and for the convenience of the taxpayer. 
o the property tax imposed by the State 


in return for the protection afforded than the other oil with which it was mixed. 

The court distinguished the Jaybird Mining case (271 U. S. 609) as one in which 
ores mined under a lease of restricted Indian land and stored in bins on the land 
without segregation or payment of royalty were, éxempt from tax as in possession 


of an agency of the Federal Government 
tween a nondiscriminatory tax upon the pi 
the property is used in, or has relation to, 
is only a remote, if any, influence upon 


“There is a recognized distinction be- 
roperty of an agent of government, albeit 
the business of the agency—where there 
the exercise of the functions of govern-* 


ment—and a tax which is deemed to impose.a direct burden upon the exertion 


of governmental powers. . In this instance 


the tax is not on the oil leases, nor upon 


the privileges of extracting the oil nor upon the income derived therefrom. Such 
immunity as petitioner enjoyed as a governmental instrumentality inhered in its 


operations as such, and, being for the prot 


ection of the Government in its function, 


extended no further than was necessary for that purpose.” 


Indian Ter*itory Illuminating Oil Co. v. 
Okla., et al.; Sup. Ct. U. S., Nos. 356-7, 
Supplement to The United States Daily of 





Bills in State Legislatures 


Board of Equalization of Tulsa County, 
Feb. 13. (Complete opinion appears in 
Feb. 14.) 








Banks: Banking 

Calif. A. 2203. Dempster. An act to provide 
security for and guarantee the deppsits in | 
Banks and to create a fund therefor, to pro-| 
vide for the assessment of banks, etc. 
Banking. 

Calif. A. 2287. An act to provide for the 
insurance or guaranty of bank deposits in the 
|State of California. Banking. 

Conn. H. 850. Goegel. Providing for State 
guaranty of bank deposits. Banks. 

Conn. H. 953. Brown. Providing for tax | 
of one per centum on banks and trust com- 
panies to be paid yearly on fair market value 
|of their capital stock. Finance. ‘ 


| Ind. 8. 151. Perkins. To permit a build- 
ing and loan association stockholder to with- 
| draw all or any proportionate part of his stock | 
;on three months’ notice. Banks and Trust 
| Companies. 
| Ind. S. 155. Raber et al. Fixing maximum 
}interest rate that may be paid by banks and | 
trust companies on deposits at 3 per cent. 
Banks and Trust Companies. | 
Iowa. 8S. 160. To permit appointment of 
persons as successors to fiduciary banks and 
trust companies. 


Iowa. S. 172. Roelofs. To provide for poor | 
relief by issuance of scrip. 
Iowa. H. 179. Ellsworth. Reducing mini- 


mum capitalization required for State banks 
and savings banks and trust companies. 

Iowa. H. 199. Zylstra. To permit counties | 
to issue stamp or scrip money. 


Minn. H. 651. Arvik. Where cashier owns | 
50 per cent of stock of bank, and deposits do | 
{not exceed $40,000, cashier need give bond of | 
but $5,000. Banks and Banking. 


Mo. H. 87. McCawley. Making it unlawful | 
for any person to broadcast over any radio 
in this State the announcement of any bank 
failure with any other comment than the fact | 
that the bank named in such broadcast closed | 
| its doors; or for any person in this State in 
| broadcasting over any radio the news of any 
bank failure to use any word or words form- 
ing all or a part of the name of any bank | 
in this State, or any word or words similar 
thereto, and fixing penalty for violation 
thereof f 

Mo. H. 91. McCawley. Authorizing the of- 
ficers of banks to suspend payment of checks 
for a period of six banking days in succession 
when unusual withdrawals are being made 
when in the judgment of such officers un- 
usual withdrawals are about to be made; etc. 


Nebr. S. 394. Halpine. Makes 2 per cent 
interest the maximum rate instead of mini- 
mum, to be paid by banks on State funds 
deposited with them. 

Nebr, S. 395. Halpine.«Reduces margin 
requirement of 20 per cent of collateral 
security for public funds to 5 per cent if 
in United States bonds, or obligations of 
the State of Nebraska, its counties, cities, 
| villages, or school districts. 

Nebr. 5S. 414. Hawxby. 
of trust companies under 
rule. 
| Nebr. & 417. Halpine. Permitting banks 
to establish branch offices when for the 
receipt of deposits, payment of checks, and 
performance of clerical and routine duties, 
within their home, counties. 

Nebr. S. 456, awxby. Cuts 
tax rate on bank stock from 8 
mills. 

Nebr. S. 468. Dvorak and Bren. Limits 
compensation and emoluments of officers of 
banks and other financial institutions. Emer- 
gency. 


Puts stockholders 
double liability 


intangible 
mills to 4 


Nev. 8. 17. Seott. Brings building and 
loan associations under provisions of State 
corporation law. Corporations. 

N. J. A. 134. Trube. To fix legal interest 
rate at 5 per cent instead of 6. Ways and 
means. 

Ohio. S. 122. Ruff. To provide that when 


90 per cent of creditors of closed bank peti- 
tion for reopening, common pleas court may 
order and-this action binds the nonconsent- 
ing creditors. 


S. C. H. 239. Taylor.. To give a borrowing 
shareholder of any mutual building and loan 
association all the rights, privileges, benefits, 
duties and liabilities pertaining to nonborrow- 


|}ing members. Judiciary. 
| Tex. H. 342, Merritt. Prohibiting loans 
to stockholders. Banks.+ 

Wash. S. 87. Todd. Provides that after 


| Jan. 1, 1934, no commercigl bank may operate 
lin the State of Washington unless chartered 
| under the National Banking Act. Banks and 


| the hope that they will give it their favorable | 

| attention, following as far.as possible the pro-| eeanee: 1 

cedure Jaid down by the Council of the | sip ehajueg 

|League. Evidently, however, tariff reductions} Calif. S. 9494 Jespersen, To add sec. 62315 


| (lContinued on Page 7, Column 6.) 


should not, be postponed pending the adoption | to political code, relating to bonds to be filed | mutual 


insurance companies, Insurance. 


by 
A. 1855. Callahan. To regulate the 


i Calif, 


classes of policies to be issued by life com- 


panies. Insurance. 

Calif. A. 1856. Callahan. To forbid listing 
of securities by life insurers.’ Insurance. 

Calif. A. 1857. Callahan. -To regulate ben- 
efits to be received under life insurance poli- 
cies. Insurance. 

Conn. H. 962. Brown. To provide for tax 
on fair market value of capital stock of in- 
surance companies; Finance. 

Conn. H. 1024. Bidwell. To authorize In- 
surance Commissioner to examine books of 
brokers. Insurance. 

Conn. H. 1025. Bidwell. To change definj- 
tion of mutual insurance companies and 
licensing requirements for nonresident com- 
panies. Insurance. 

Conn. H. 1075. Dowling. To repeal auto- 


mobile guest passenger law. Judiciary. 
Conn. H. 1076. Dowling. To increase max- 
imum amount of recovery under wrongful 


death statute from $10,000 to $20,000. Ju- 
dictary. 

Idaho. H. 133. Frazier. To define and 
classify life insurance to include fraternat 
benefit associations. 

Ill, H. 228. Crisenberry. To include clause 


in ligbility policies to provide for paying med- 
ical and hospital charges directly instead of 
to insured. Insurance. 

Ind. 8S. 149. Ketchum. To set up code of 
regulations for incorporation and regulation 
of insurance companies other than life. In- 
surance. 

Ind. S. 150. Lochard. To require foreign 
insurance and bonding companies to deposit 
securities equal to 50 per cent of their In- 


diana premiums, effective July 1, 1933. In- 
surance. 
Ind. S. 169. White. To make members of 


labor unions, firemen's or policemen's organi- 
zations eligible for group insurance. Insur- 
ance. 

Ind. H. 254. Reisinger. To make rights and 
duties of domestic corporations applicable to 
foreign companies and to require foreign com- 
panies to make deposit with Insurance Com- 
missioner. Insurance. 

Iowa. H. 181. Snyder. 
$5,000 to $15,000 amount of insurance exempt 
from liability for debt. 

Kans. H. 260. Teeters. Relating to de- 
posits required of insurance companies. In- 
surance. 

Me. S. 85. Abbott. To provide for install- 
ment assessments by mutual insurance com- 
panies for a surplus fund. Mercantile affairs 
and insurance. 

Me. S. 86. Abbott. To reduce tax on in- 
surance piaced in nonadmitted companies by 
licensed agents. Mercantile affairs and in- 
surance. 

Me. H. 214, MacPherson. To deprive guest 
automobile passengers of cause of action 
against Owner or operator in accident cases 
unless caused by gross negligence or willful 
misconduct. Judiciary. 

Mich. 8S. 20: Doyle. To amend guest pas- 
senger act by repealing gross negligence rule, 
abolishing imputed negligence doctrine and 
setting up comparative negligence rule. Ju- 
diciary. 

Minn. S. 579. Weber. To require that 85 
per cent of aggregate legal reserve on Minne- 
sota Hfe insurance policies be invested in 


State; 40 per cent to be in paper secured by | 


agricultural land. Insurance. 

Minn. S. 617. McCornack. To require cer- 
tain written notice prior to forfeiture of cer- 
tain insurance policies. Insurance. 


Minn. H. 661. Terwilliger et al. To make 
it a misdemeanor to circulate certain false 
statements regarding insurance companies. 
Insurance, 

Minn. H. 682. Wangensteen. To require 
$25,000 or more deposit in event insurance 
company fails to pay judgment on policy! 
claim. Insurance. 

Minn. H. 692. Homme et al. To limit civil) 


lability of motor vehicle owners and oper- 
| ators to guest passengers. Judiciary. 

| Minn. H. 696, Sweitzer. To empower cor- 
porate sureties to take over collateral security 
|or indemnity from obligors, and to exercise 
joint control Sver property Or assets in pos- 
|} session or control of fiduciaries. Insurance. 


Minn. H. 731. Peterson. Same as S 617. 
Insurance. . 
Mo. H. 61. Asotsky et al. Relating to dis- 


position of excess premiums collected by in- 


surance companies, 

Nebr. 8S. 321. Brodecky. To prohibit un-} 
fair discrimination in fire insurance rates. 
| Nebr. 8S. 328. Banning. To prescribe re-| 


|} quirements for incorporation of stock and 
} mutual Hfe insurance companiés, 
Nebr. 5S. 355. Gass. To fix salary limit of 


| $5,000 a year for officers, trustees or directors | 


| of insurance companies, 
| Nebr. 8S. ‘357. Gass. To reauire domestic 
insurance companies to incorporate 


(Continued, on Page 6, Column 2.) 
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Test Is Refused 
Suit for Deduction 
Of Income Taxes 


Petition Asking Allowance 
For Depreciation of St. 
_ Louis Bridge and Tun- 
nal Holdings Rejected 














| Board of Tax Appeals’. decisions refus- 
|ing affiliation status for the Terminal 
| Railroad Association of St. Louis, the St, 
Louis Bridge. Company and the Tunnel 
Railroad of St. Louis, and disallowing an 
income tax deduction to the Terminal] As- 
sociation for depreciation of bridge and 
tunnel properties will not be reviewed by 
the Supreme Coyrt of the States, it ruled 
Feb. 13 in Nos. 552-7. 

The petitions for writs of review also. 
involved rejection by the Board of the 
| Terminal Association’s deduction for pen- 
| alties under the Federal Safety Appliance 
;and Eight-hour Live Stock Acts, and a 
deduction for loss for retirement of Inter- 
State Car Transfer Co. stock, purchased in 
1903, the latter deduction being denied for 
failure of evidence as to March 1, 1918, 
value. Tax years 1920-1-2 are involved. 


Paper Legal Title 


The petitions pointed out that paper 
legal title to the Eads Bridge at St. Loui 
is in the St. Louis Bridge Co. Paper lega 
| title to the tunnel approach to the bridge 
is in the Tunnel Railroad. The Terminal 
Association operates two terminals, con- 
nected to the bridge and tunnel, and 
possesses the bridge and tunnel properties 
under a “lease” for 500 years, paying 
principal and interest on bonds of the 
bridge company and dividends, in a fixed 
amount per share, direct to holders of all 
stock of the bridge and tunnel com- 
panies. All properties are operated as a 
unit by the Terminal Association, and it 
pays all taxes and franchises, maintains 
the bridge and tunnel and pays salaries 
of officers of the two companies. 

The ‘St. Louis companies unsuccessfully 
sought reversal of a decision by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cire 
cuit affirming the Board of Tax Appeals. 
(61 F. (2d) 166.) 


Owner of Bridge and Tunnel 


Under the facts, the companies claimed 
that the Terminal Association should be 
regarded as the virtual owner of the 
bridge and tunnel and therefore entitled 
to deduct as depreciation. The petition- 
ers also contended that, within the mean- 
ing Qf section 240 of the Revenue Acts of 
1918 and 1921, they are entitled to be 
| deemed affiliated and should be allowed 
to file a consolidated return for income 
taxation. 

Federal penalties visited on common 
carriers are inevitable under instant cir- 
cumstances and should be allowed as nece 


essary business expense, the ti 
claimed. erred 








Jurisdiction Taken 
In False Entry Case 





Supreme Court to Hear Appeal 
Involving Bank Officer 


The Supreme Court decided Feb. 13 to 
hear arguments in an appeal taken to the 
high tribunal by the Department of Jus- 
tice seeking reversal of a decision that an 
indictment which charged an officer of a 
national bank with making false entries in 
the books of the bank, consisting of entries 
of the name of a person as comaker of 
notes with knowledge that such signature 
was a forgery, did not state an offense 
| Within the meaning of the pertinent 
statute. 

The. District Court for the District of 
|Maryland, in sustaining a demurrer 
the indictment, stated that it must 
jassumed from the indictment that the 
|notes in question ¢ame properly into the 
| possession of the bank and were listed as 
| part of the bank's assets. , It held that the 
{offense of false entry within the meaning 
| of section 5209, Revised Statutes, as 
;amended (12 U. S. C. 592) is not com- 
|mitted “where, as here, the transaction 
|entered, actually occurred and was entered 
exactly as it occurred.” 
| The Government contends that the pro- 
| visions of section 5209 pertaining to false 
jentries prohibit the deliberate éntry upon 
{the books of a national bank of the name 
of a person as the maker or endorser of a 
|note with knowledge that it was not signed 
or endorsed by the person named. It is 
urged that the court below misconstrued 
the statute in holding otherwise. 








Publications Received 


| By Library of Congress 


(List supplied aatly by the Libr of Con 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign ianguagea 
Official documents and children’s books aré 


at end of last line.) 


Larimer, Loyal H. Gospel preaching for the 
day; sermons for Sundays and major festi-« 


{> 


| vals of church year, by Lutheran pasto: . 
ed. by ... Rev. John C. Seegers, and Rev» *® 
Fredk. A. Bowers. 1 v. N. Y., Falcon press, 

aoe 32-28930 
annin, Ethel E. All experience, 284 
Lond.. Jarrolds, Itd.. 1932" 32-28917 

Mead, Margaret. Changing culture of an 
Indian tribe. (Columbia univ. contribu- 
tions to Anthropology, ed. by Franz Boas, 
vol. xv.)" 313 p. N. Y¥., Columbia univ. 
press, 1932. , 32-28812 

Potter, Edna. hristopher Columbus, story of 
a@ great adventure. 127 p., illus, N. ¥., Ox- 
ford univ. press, 1932. 32-28810 


Reid, Loren D. Chas. James Fox; a study of 


speaker, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Iowa, 
1932.) 121 p. Ia. City, Printed by author, 
1932. 32-28914 


Russell, Alfred L. Contract markets for com- 
modities. 61 p N. Y., Russell's commercial 
news, 1932. 32-29064 

Sanderson, Wm. Statecraft; treatise on con- 
cerns of our sovereign lord the king. 212 p, 
Lond., Constable & co., ltd., 1932. 32-29067 

Seignobos, Charles. The evolution of the 
French people; tr. from French by Catherine 
A. Phillips. 382 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1932. 

32-2891 

Shaw, Herman. Applied geophysics; brief aa 
vey of development of apparatus and meth- 
ods employed in investigation of subtere 
teranean structural conditions and location 
of mineral deposits. 100 p., illus. Lond. 

_H. M. Stationery off., 1931. 32-22934 

Stidger, W. L. Planning your preaching. 289 p. 


, N. Y., Harper & bros., 1932. - 

| Stockwell, Francis 0. Contacts in "Chines 
book with devotional purpose, by a first 
termer; drawings by Hsieh Min-pi. 91 p., 
illus. Foochow, China, Printed br Bing Un; 
press, 1932. 32-289: 

| Strittmatter, Isidor P., ed. Importance of 

| campaign on Dela. during revolutionary 
war—1777, Rev. Je. 2, 1932. 61 p. Phila., 
1932. 32-23039 


Terhune, Albert P. The Son of God, by 


| 222 p. N. ¥., Harper & bros., 1932.  32-28931 

Tilly, Alexandre, comte de. Memoirs of . . * 
| tr. by Francoise Delisle. 532 p. N. ¥., Far- 
| rar & Rinehart, 1932. ' 32-28916 
| Tunney, Gene. A man must fight, 288 p. 
| . Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1932. 32-29070 
|; Achievements of civilization. no, 1. Prepared 


under guspices of Com. on materials of in- 
struction of Amer. council on educ. and of 
Subcom. on political educ, of Amer. political 
science assn. v. 1.. illus. Wash. D. C., 
| Amer, council on educ., 1932. 32-25714 
| American bankruptcy review, inc., New York. 


Conduct of mortgage foreclosures durini 
& 

| bankruptcy. 48 p. N. Y., Amer. 
| review, 1932. ? bee 


| Ashcraft, Adoiphus M. How te 
study book for lawyers. v. 1, 
+ The author, 1932, 


‘find the law; 
Boston, Mass. 


32-29086 
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Insurance Groups 
Elects Officers at 


National Meeting. 


Annual Convention of State 
Commissioners Opens for 


Discussion of Problems| 


At St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 14 
Garfield W. Brown, Insurance Commis- 
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Insurance Commissioners 


Take Oath of Office in Texas 


Austin, Tex., Feb. 14. | 


R. L. Daniel, of Victoria, was sworn in 


sioner and, in this office, became Chair- 
|}man of 
Commissioners. 


| ver, of Corsicana, who was elected presi- | 
dent of the National Convention of In-| 
| surance Commissioners last October. Mr. 
Daniel returned to a post which he held 
under 
Ferguson. 

Hunte: McLean, of Fort Worth, took 
office as Deputy °fc Insurance Commis- 
| sioner, succeeding William J. eres 
|formerly of Corsicana. 


sioner of Minnesota, was elected president | 


of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners at a meeting of the execu- 


tive committee of the organization here | 


today, filling the vacancy caused by the 
retirement from office of W. A. Tarver of 
Texas. 


Other Offices Filled 


Dan C. Boney, Insurance Commissioner 
of North Carolina, was advanced from the 
office of second vice-president to first 
vice-president and A. D. DuLaney, In- 
surance Commissioner 
made 


second viec-president. Commis- 


sioners E. Forrest Mitchell of California | 


and Merton L. Brown of Massachusetts 
were appointed to the executive commit- 
tee, succeeding H. O. Fishback of Wash- 
ington and Mr. DuLaney. Insurance Com- 
missioner Jess G. Read of Oklahoma con- 


tinues as secretary-treasurer and the Mis- | 
souri Superintendent of Insurance, J. B.| 


Thompson, retains the chairmanship of 
the executive committee. 

The meetitng was attended by Commis- 
sioners Brown of Minnesota; Boney, Read, 
Thompson, DuLaney and John G. Kidd of 
Indiana, members of the Executive Com- 


Iowa; Deputy Superintendent Louis H. 
Kreiter of Ohio; Samuel R. Feller, Chief 


Deputy Superintendent of Insurance of | 


New York; Richard A. Brennan, Special 
Deputy Superintendent of New York in 


charge of the Liquidation Bureau, and! 


Howard C. Spencer, counsel for that Bu- 
reau. 


Plan Next Convention 


Tentative plans for the annual meeting 
of the convention to be held in Chicago 
on June 1, 2, and 3 were discussed and 
it was decided to allow President Brown 
and Secretary Read to work out the de- 
tails of the meeting program. It will in- 
clude discussions of the depository and 
qualifying Lond situation, of how insur- 
ance departments can cooperate in reduc- 
ing company expenses and also of assess- 
ment associations. 

The committee on 
torates and holding company control of 
insurance companies also met to discuss 
its forthcoming report. 


Insurance Legislation 
In Nebraska Summarized 


Lincoln, Nebr., Feb. 14. 


The Nebraska Senate Committee on In- 
surance has reported favorably on two bills 
(S. 236 and S. 237) to provide for licen- 
sing of nonresident insurance brokers and 
to require policies on Nebraska property 
to be countersigned by resident agents. 
The committee is working on a redraft ‘of 
a measure (S. 106), a substitute bill em- 
bodying a New York statute on the ex- 
emption of proceeds of life insurance, an- 
nuities and cash surrender values fron 
claims of creditors of beneficiaries and the 
insured. 

The Senate has passed a bill (S. 72) 
to permit issuance of individual life insur- 
ance policies up to $5,000 without medical 
examination and another (S. 30) to place 
contracts issued by auto clubs and other 
associations offering service or informa- 
tion or insurance in any form under the 
jurisdiction of the State Blue Sky Law. 

The Senate has killed the old age pen- 
sion bill (S. 111) in committee and the 
House Insurance Committee has killed the 
bill (H. 233) te appropriate $100,000 to the 
State hail insurance fund. The present 
law provides for State hail insurance but 
creates no fund except receipts from pre- 
miums paid which are pro rated in case 
the losses in any one season exceed the 
premiums on hand. 


Plans for State Insurance 
On Public Property Rejected 


Helena, Mont., Feb. 14, 

The bill (S. 22) to establish a State fund 

for writing insurance on public property 

in Montana has been killed by the Senate. 

Boise, Idaho, Feb. 14. 

The Idaho House has rejected a bill 

(H. 68) to create a State fund for insuring 

public buildings in the State against loss 
by fire. 


Bay State Senate Defeats 
Compensation Amendments 


+ Boston, Mass., Feb. 14, 


*Two proposed amendments to the work- 

men’s dompensation act which the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives substi- 
tuted for adverse committee reports have 
been rejected by the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate. These are House 270, providing for 
the payment of compensation to employes 
injured in industrial accidents during the 
entire period of total incapacity and House 
271 to further define “average weekly 
wages” under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, The petitioner for both meas- 
ures was the Massachusetts State Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

Both branches of the Legislature have 
accepted the adverse report of the Joint 
Rules Committee on the petition (House 
699) for appointment of a special com- 
mission, including members of the Legisla- 
ture, to study classifications of risks and 
rates charged by fire insurance companies. 


Limits on Creditor’s Claims 
Upheld in South Dakota 


Pierre, 8. Dak., Feb. 14. 

The validity of the South Dakota stat- 
ute exempting the “proceeds” of life insur- 
ance policies payable to a husband, wife 
or children from claims of creditors “to 
the extent of $5,000” has been upheld by 
the South Dakota Supreme Court as a 
reasonable exercise of legislative discretion 
under @ provision ‘of the State constitu- 
tion which imposes upon the legislature 
the duty of exempting “a reasonable 
amount of personal property” from forced 


of Arkansas, was | 


interlocking direc- | 


|Lower Electricity Rates 
| Instituted for Baltimore 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 14. 

A reduction in the electric rates to do- 
mestic consumers of the Sonsolidated Gas, 
| Electric Light & Power Co., serving Balti- 
more and vicinity, has been effected by 
agreement with the Public Service Com- 
mission, according to announcement by 
the Commission. 

The decrease, it was stated, will become 
effective on June 1 and will result,in an- 
nual savings to consumers of about $550,- 
000. The initial rate for domestic service 
will be reduced from 6.72 cents net per 
kilowatt hour to 5 cents. 


Farm Use of Elettricity 
In Maine Is Increasing |= 


Augusta, Me., Feb. 14. 
The extension of electric service to 
rural territory in Maine has progressed 


| during the past eight years at the average! 
mittee, and Commissioner E. W. Clark of | 


rate of 900 farms per year, according to a 
report issued by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 


Increasing difficulty in finding reliable 
farm labor has caused the farmers to in-| 


crease their use of electric labor-saving de- | 
vices, it was stated. 


Feb. 11 as State Life Insurance Commis- | 


the State Board of Insurance} 
He succeeded W. A. Tar- | 


the first administration of «Mrs. 


Management Personnel Outlined 


In New England Utility System 


Transcript of Testimony Also Relates to the 


Pennsylvania Electric Company 


PPEORMATION regardihg officers and directors of the New England Gas & 
Electric Association was given in testimony before the Federal Trade Commission 


Dec. 5 by W. B, Horne, examiner. 


Other witnesses on the same day whose testimony has been printed in prior 
issues were Frank H. Golding, president of the Asséciation; Henry A. Styx, vice 


president of Utility Accounting and Tax 
* trolled by H. C. Hopson, an officer of the 
Zandt, examiner. 


Consultant Service, an organization con- 
Associated Utility system; and O. C. Van 


Excerpts from Mr. Horne’s testimony follow: 


Q. I have before 
which was. put into 
were on the witness stand a number of days 
| ago. This chart relates to the Associated 
|}Gas & Electric group and purports to show 
the common officers and directors of the New 
England Gas & Electric Association and its 
subsidiaries as of Dec. 31, 1931. 


Does this Exhibit .5222 contain any refer- 
ence to C. Hopson, J. I. Mange or J. M. Daly? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you prepared a chart which shows 
the official positions held by Mange, Hopson 
and Daly in the New England Gas & Electric 
Association as of Dec. 31, 1928, 1929, 1930 and 
1931? A. Yes, sir. 


+++ 


Q. Does the chart also show the positions 
held by these gentlemen in the Pennsylvania 
Electric Corporation? A. It does. 

Q. And the subcompanies? A. Yes. 

Q. From what source was this information 
compiled? A. From information furnished 
by the company. 
| @Q. Does this chart accurately reflect and 
reproduce the information which the com- 
| pant es reported to this Commission? A. Yes, 
| sir. 


| Q. Does it show Messrs. Hopson, Mange and 
D 


me your Exhibit /5222, 


Gas & Electric Association or any of its sub- 
|sidiary companies in 1931? A. No, sir. 
Q. Does it show these gentlemen holding 


various positions in the New England Gas & | 


Electric Association and its subsidiary com- 
| panies in 1928, 1929 and 1930? A. It does. 

Q. Does that chart show either of the gen- 
tlemen named holding any offices in the Derry | 
Electric Company in any of the years named? 
A. No, sir 

Q. Are you sure they did not hold any 
offices in that company during the years we 
are dealing with? A. That is the information 
I have, sir. 

Q. I wish you would check back against | 
!your working papers and be sure about it. 
i What does it show as to the positions which | 








ILLUSION: 


On top of a table are seen the head and body of a woman 
from the waist up. She winks. 
answers your questions and even smokes a cigarette! 


She smiles. 


EXPLANATION: 


It’s all done with mirrors. The lower half of the woman is 
concealed by mirrors set in a V, which reflect the drapery on 


this record» wher you | 


aly holding any offices in the New England | 


She talks. She 


| these gentlemen held in the New Hampshire 
as & Electric Company. First, as to Mr. 


Mange in 1928 and 1929 what was his position | 


in the New Hampshire Gas & Electric Com- 
pany? A. A director and president. 

Q. And what was Mra Hopson at the same 
time? A. He was a director and vice president 
in each of those years. 

Q: And Mr. Daly? A. Director and 
president each of those two years. 


vice 


Q. The names of all or most of all the other | 


companigs in the New England group appear 
in this chart with information of the char- 
acter indicated. I will not stop to have it 
read into this record. The lower part of this 
table shows the positions which these gentle- 
men held in the Pennsylvania Electric Cor- 
poration and its subsidiary companies in what 
years? 

A. In 1928, 
of each year. 


Q. Speaking generally, did the gentlemen 
named hold offices in the Pennsylvania Elec- 
tric Corporation and subsidiary companies 
throughout these years? 


A. Mr. Mange held a considerable number 


;of them in 1931; the other two a smaller 
number of the offices. Mr. 


1929, 1930 and 1931, on Dec. 31 


panies in 1931. During @he first years they 
held in most of the companies. 


| ++ + 
| Excerpts from transcript of testimony | 


|ac the hearing Dec. 6 by Examiner Charles | i9 


| Nodcer relative to affairs of the Pennsyl- 
| Vania Electric Co. follow: 
|} @. Now, let us take up your report, part 
1 of Exhibit 5231, which deals with the Penn- 
sylvania Electric Company. You show on page 
}1 of this report that the name Pennsylvania | 


Electric Company was changed from Penn | 


Public Service Corporation on Dec. 3, 1927. 
{Is that correct? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Tell us first what Pennsylvania Electric 


both sides of the stage, giving the illusion that nothing is 


beneath the table. The rear legs of the table are not visible. 
What is seen is a mirror reflection of the front legs. 





sale to satisfy claims of creditors. The 
case was entitled Schuler v. Johnson. 
The court further held that the term 
“proceeds,” as used in the statute, makes 
the exemption applicable to policies with 
a cash surrender value not exceeding 
$5,000 and not merely to those of a face 
amount of $5,000 or less. | 


u 


SOURCE: “‘Magic Stage Illusions and Scientific Diversions” 
by Albert A. Hopkins....Munn& Co. 


Hopson held in | 
| three companies and Mr. Daly in four com- | 


Let’s look at cigarettes. 

There’s a current illusion that by HEAT TREAT- 
ment inferior, raw tobaccos can be made to 
equal choice tobaccos in mildness and flavor. 


| Company, formerly Penn Public’ Service Cor- 
poration, is. 

A. It is @ subholding ‘company, part of the | 
| Associated Gas & Electric system, controlling | 
three subsidiary companies and operating a | 
territory in the western part of Pennsylvania, | 


as and steam heating in certain localities. 


serving electricity pirncipally, but also serving | 
| 8 
| 


Q. Now, this Pennsylvania Electric Company 
} was. formerly the Penn Public Service Cor- 
poration? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Under that name, 
porated. 
| ‘A. On June 11, 1919, under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania 


wheh was it incor- 


Q. Who organized this Pennsylvania Eletric | 
Service Cor- | 


Company, 
poration? 
| A. H. D. Walbridge & Company, and asso- 
ciated interests. 
+++ 


| @Q. Did Walbridge & Company 
|} that time control the companies 


foymerly Penn Public 


interests at 
that were 


| merged and consolidated to form this Penn | 


Public Service Corporation? A. They did. 

Q. At what time did control of this com- 
pany come intoghe Associated Gas & Electric 
Company and how? 
| A, Sept. 23, 1925. By the acquisition by 
Associated Gas & Electric Company of a 
majority of the common stock of Pennsylvania 
| Electric Corporation. It might be well to 
| add right here that the name Pennsylvania 
Electric Corporation which I just mentioned 
| is not the present Pennsylvania Electric 
| Corporation, but was a corporation in exist- 
ence at that time and controlled by H. D. 
Walbridge & Company and the means through 
which H, D. Walbridge & Company con- 
trolled what was known as the Penn Public 
Service System in those days 

Q. What became of the Psnnsylvania Elec- 
io hae arias of which you are now speak- 
ing 
A. It is still within the Associated system 
and is known as Eastern Utilities Investing 
Corporation. 

In this western Pennsylvania group. 
what was the name of the principal operat- 
|} ing company at that time under the Wal- 
bridge interests? 

A. Penn Public Service Corporation under 
its new name. 

Q. Did this Pennsylvania Electric Cor- 
poration that has become the Eastern Utili- 
ties Investing Corporation get rid of its con- 
trol of the Penn Public Service Corporation 
at that time? A. It did. 
+ + + 

Q. To what interests or company? 

A. To an Associated company organized for 
jee purpose, the Associated Pennsylvania 
{Corporation, which later changed its name 
{to Pennsylvania Electric Corporation. 
| @. So that this was just a movement inside 
of the group? A. Yes, sir. 

=. Did you say when this took place? 
19: 

o Now, then, what was the merger that 
;occurred on June 11, 1919, which resulted in 
|the birth of the predecessor of the company 
we are now dealing with? 
| A. The Penn Public Service Corporation 
was organized as the result of a merger and 
congolidation on that date of Citizens Light, 
Heat & Power Company of Pennsylvania, 
Penn Electric Service Company and Penn 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 


A. In 
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THE EXPLANATION: A// cigarette manufacturers 


use the heat-treating process. 
Inferior, low-cost tobaccos naturally re- 
quire a more intense treatment than the 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





Corporation Relation 
Is Proposed by Texas) 


(Power Authority 
Proposed in Bill 
In West Virginia 


Austin, Tex., Feb. 14. 

A bill (H. 447) has been introduced by 

Representative Hill for the creation of a 

Public Utilities Commission of three mem- 
bers. 


Another measure, (S. 199), introduced 


by. Senator Small, would require separate 
corporations for operation of pipe lines 
for the transportation of gas or oil. 


/ 
Increase d Ele -ctric Tax 


For Idaho Is Opposed 


New Hydroelectric Develop- 
ment Sought to Provide 
Cheap Current for Rural 
And Domestic Users 


Boise, Idaho, Feb. 14. 

The House: has rejected a proposal to 

double the present tax of one-half mill per 

kilowatt hour on electricity by agreeing to 

@ recommendation by the Reference Com- 
mittee that the bill be not printed. 


Charleston, W. Va., Feb. 14. 


A bill to set up a new State water power 
act has been introduced in the Legisla- 
ture. 

A “Power Authority of West Virginia” 
of five trustees to develop water power as 
a State agency would be created under the 
measure introduced by Senator Earl H. 
Smith. It would be granted authority to 
borrow funds for hydroelectric develop- 
ments. 


Revenue Fi igures L isted 
For Telephone Company 


The 
has just 
the Ame 
Company 

Decc 
Total 
Net ope 
Nei 


Interstate Coimmerce Commission 
ade public revenue figures for 
ican Telephone & Telegraph 


as follows: 


Function of Group 
The Power Authority created by the 
bill would be a corporation of the State 
with functions in developing water power 
similar to those of the abolished State 
Bridge Commission, which had authority 
to purchase or build toll bridges and issue 
bonds upon them with the ultimate object 
of making them free bridges. The func- 
tions of that Commission were transferred 
to the State Road Commission by the 
abolishing act. 


The Power Authority created by the wa- 
ter power bill would have authority to 
study the desirability and means of at-/ 
tracting industries into the State; to de- 
velop, maintain, manage and operate hy- 
droelectric power plants and the sale and 
distribution of electricity that would be de- 
veloped, ang to negotiate contracts for the 
sale, transmission and distribution of the 
power generated. 

Any hydroelectric development, the bill 
stipulates, shall be “primarily for the 
benefit of the people of the State as a 
whole and particularly the domestic and 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


ee 


1931 
$8,955,481 
2,465,408 
1,926,985 


ting 
ing ft 


venue 
venue 


venue 
zy income 


Incomes Figures Shown 
For Pullman Company 


The Interstate Commerce Commision 
has just made public_revenue and income 
statistics for the Pullman Company, as 
follows: 


Dec eriner 
Total oper. revenue 
Net oper ret enue 
Oper. ir ie 

1 mon ths 

revenue 

revenue 
income 


1932 
$3,294,287 
149,281 
68,746 


1931 
$4,852,200 
831,540 
842,682 
Total oper 
Net oper 
Oper. 


43.366,366 
902,823 
*1,218,955 


| *Deficit. 


Irs FUN To BE POOLED 
.. 12S MORE FUN To Kvow 


ch 


oice, ripe tobaccos used in making Camels. 
But neither the heat treatment nor any 


other treatment can take the place of good 


bacco and perfect blending. 
Nature is the only real magician. Choice 
bacco is the only way to get real mildness 


and flavor. 


-_ 


It is a fact, well known by leaf 
tobacco experts, that Camels are 
made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE to- 
baccos than any other popular brand. 


his is the secret of Camels’ cool, rich flavor 
...their delicate “bouquet” and aroma 
...their non-irritating mildness...the 
satisfaction you get. 

It’s the tobacco that counts. 

All the natural, goodness of Camel’s 
tobacco is kept fresh for you by the 
air-tight, welded Humidor Pack. Don’t 
remove it. Its moisture- proof cellophane 
also protects your Camels from dust 
and germs, 


NO TRICKS 
SUST COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


IN A MATCHLESS BLEND 





































































































































































































































































































































































































Law to Restrict 
Entries of Alien 
Seamen Favored 


\ 


House Committee Reports 
Proposed Act Providing 
For Deportation and 
Closer Inspection 
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An “Alien Seaman Act of_ 1933,” pro-| 
viding for deportation of certain alien sea- 
men, designed by its sponsors to close “an 
open side door through which aliens have 
been and are now coming into this coun- 
try, in .teadily increasing numbers, in 
contravention of the immigration laws,” 
is proposed in the Schneider bill (H. R.| 
12173) just reported to the House by the 
Committee on Immigration and naturali- 
zation. 

‘Fhe need for the proposed legislation, 
the Committee report says, appears from | 
the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Immigration for 1931, as follows: “For 21) 
years, from 1907 to 1927, inclusive, a total | 
of 271,197 alien seamen deserted at sea- 
ports, and this number, added to the re- 
corded desertion since then brings the 
figure to 307,320 in just 25 years, or an} 
average of 12,292 per year. Since the pas- 
sage of the 1917 law there have been 
215,339 desertions, and since the passage 
of the 1924 Act, 97,742, an average of 13,- 
963 yearly in the past seven years.” (S. 
Rep. 677, 72d Cong., 1st session.) 


Record from Vessels | 


“This is the record given by the masters 
of vessels to the immigration officials,” the 
Committee report says, “but on investiga- 
tion by the Department in the consulates 
of the number of desertions reported to| 
the consuls who represented the vessels, | 
the masters were shown to have given a/| 
number at least 4C per cent higher than | 
that which was reported to our immigra-; 
tion officials, So that the 500,000 esti- | 
mated in the report from this Commit- 
tee (H. Doc. 2922, 71st Cong., 3rd session) | 
is a low estimate.” 

The report says testimony before the 
Committee and the Senate Committee on 
Immigration shows that Chinese pay up| 
to $1,100 and that other immigrants who 
for some reason or other could not or 
would obtain a visa, pay up to $400 for 
the privilege of being signed on the ves- 
sels’ articles, thus giving them opportunity 
to land in the United States to mingle 
with its population. 

Provides for Examingtion 

The bill provides for examination in 
quarantine of the crews of all vessels, do- 
mestic or foreign, coming from a foreign’ 
port; that if the examination shows any 
person is not a bona fide seaman he shall 
be denied entrance into the harbor and 
shall be delivered from the ship to the 
immigration detention station, and that 
the vessel on departing must have as 
many men as on arrival except those dead 
or in a hospital. The bill also provides 
that unless a vessel is in distress it is not 
to be permitted to enter a United States 
port with men “who are incapable of be- 
coming citizens of the United States, un- 
less they are serving on a vessel belong- 
ing to a sovereign nation within the bor- 
aers of which they were born, except, 
however, anyone born or domiciled in a 
colony, dependency or mandate.” “The 
only Oriental nation that is sovereign and 
has vessels coming to the United States 
is Japan,” the report says, “and to prevent 
her vessels from coming with Japanese 
would constitute an embargo.” 


Japanese Situation 


The report says the Japanese policy has 
resulted in agreements between the Japa- 
nese shipowners and the Japanese seamen 
under which wages and general conditions 
are arranged. The operation of this policy 
as shown by the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration in the report for 1932 resulted in 
only 12 Japanese desertions in the United 
States for the fiscal year 1932. The num- 
ber of Chinese seamen, however, deserting 
in the United States during the last fiscal 
year is given in the report as 76, but,” the 
report adds, “there is testimony in the 
hearings to show that extensive smug- 
gling of Chinese not on the ships’ articles 
as seamen is being carried on in foreign 
and American vessels coming to the 
United States.” There are at present no 
vessels under the Chinese flag coming to 
any of our ports, it added. 


Objection Stated 

“The objection to this legislation,” the 
report said, “comes from foreign ship- 
owners through their governments and 
the Department of State, and from 
American shipowners through their rep- 
resentatives direct to the committee. The 
foreign governments agree with our State 
Department that an act of this kind would 
not violate any treaties or in any way 
offend against comity. 

“A further objection is that there would 
be great difficulty in segregating the mala 
fide from the bona fide seaman, but the 
testimony of shipowners and their repre- 
sentatives being directtly questioned is 
to the effect that the master finds no diffi- 
culty in selecting experienced men either 
directly or through his engineer or chief 
steward. 








Racial Questions 
“A further objection is that persons ra- 














population. 














mitted to land temporarily. 
“There seems to be no way 








tion and exclusion laws respected 





necessary and adequate remedy.” 


resentatives Free ‘(Rep.), of San Jose 
Calif. and Johnson (Rep.), of Hoquiam 
Wash. 





the United States. The bill, they said 








their nationality. 
‘Ridiculous Situation’ Seen 











|fice and Post Roads as a result of its| 


|stated orally Feb. 14. 


| basis by July 1, 1939, and the introduction | 


cially excluded from the United States will 
be admitted from sovereign nations, and 
that they will, under this law, have an 
opportunity to desert and mingle with the 
When this was called to the 
attention of the Secretary of Labor his 
answer was that the Department has the 
right to make regulations under which’ it 
is a simple matter to segregate the mala 
fide from the bona fide seamen, and pro- 
vide for the control of those who are per- 


in which 
the United States can have its immigra- 
and 
obeyed except as provided in this bill. 
Legislation herein provided will prove a 


Minority views were submitted by Rep- 


. :| report said, “will repeal section 20 of the 
They said that the reason given : : 


for the passage of this bill is to prevent 
Oriental alien seamen from remaining in 


would permit entry of aliens ineligible for 
citizenship provided they arrive in the 
United” States on a vessel of their own 
nationality but would prohibit their entry 
provided they arrived on a vessel other 
than the one operated under the flag of 


a cook or a waiter on a British ship, even 
though a subject of Great Britain, could 
not enter the United States and the vessel 
could not get clearance until he was re- 
moved.” They said.that under section 20 | on all foreign ships coming to our ports ” 


Plans for Air Mail Are Outlined 
As Embodied in House Measure 





Recommendations Are Result of Nine-month 
Study, Representative Kelly Declares 


7 


The bill (H. R. 14605) for reorganiza-|pay two mills per pound-mile, Mr. Kelly 
tion of the air mail service on a self-sus- | said, but on some individual lines the vol- 
taining basis, recently introduced in the| ume is insufficient to sustain the lines 
House, is designed to plate in effect the land they would have to go out of business 
recommendations which ar® to be made/| unless additional compensation were pro- 
by the House Committee on the Post Of- | vided. 

The bill provides that air mail carriers 
nine-month investigation of the service,| may surrender their route certificates by 
and to provide a foundation’ on which the | July 1, 1934, and receive instead in deter- 
air mail service will be developted, Repre-|minate route warrants under the new 
sentative Kelly (Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa.,| plan, covering the routes they now serve 
;and others to be agreed upon under the 
law. On July 1, 1939, all additional pay- 





Reduction of air mail postage rates, the 
immediate placing of nearly half of the 
service on a self-sustaining basis and the 


| tinued, leaving the entire service on the 
placing of the entire service on such a 


rate of two mills per pound-mile and on 
a self-sustaining basis. 

All new lines would be placed on the 
two-mill rate at once under the bill, Mr. 
Kelly explained. 


The books of all air-mail carriers would 
be subject to inspection to the Post Office 
Department, so that their costs and equi- 
table rates of payment in the future 
might be determined. It would be pro- 
vided also that no air-mai) contract may 
be let to any contractor who has a finan- 
cial interest in any other air mail line 
to provide against monopoly. 

Rates on air mail would be reduced to 5 
cents per half ounce from the present rate 
of 8 cents, Mr. Kelly said, and postal 
card service bearing a 2-cent postage rate 
would be started. The postal card service, 
he said, is expected to bring in substantial 
revenues to the service, sinee it requires 
150 of the cards to make a pound of mail. 


No effort will be made to push the bill 
through Congress at this session, Mr. Kelly 
said, in view of the short time remaining. 
It is expected, he added, that it can be 
enacted by July 1 of this year. 


of an “air mail postal card” bearing post- 
age of two cents are included in the pro- 
gram, Mr. Kelly said. 

The Committee’s report on its investiga- 
tion has not yet been made public, he ex- 
plained, but the pending bill was intro- | 
dueed to“show the Senate that plans al- 
ready had been developed to make the 
service self-sustaining. The Senate re- 
cently struck from the Treasury-Post 
Office appropriation bill for the next fiscal 
year the entire appropriation for the air 
mail, he pointed out. 

The bill proposes to establish two classes 
of air mail contractors, Mr. Kelly ex- 
plained. One class would be paid two 
mills per pound-mile of mail carried, with 
a maximum of 50 cents per airplane mile. 
This group of lines would be self-sustain- 
ing at once, he said, and includes about 
half the service. 

The second class would receive two mills 
per pound-mile plus an additional sum, 
based on a sliding Scale, not to exceed 25 
cents per airplane mile. 

Current revenues from air mail would 
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tc suspend rates Coder emergency fe os Laake ule to To levy tax <6 8) Butter Prices Rise Bills introduced: cent government loan of 150,000,000 rupees |local abaca market, which, owing to lack of 

Calif. A. 1401. Miller. To provide for regu- Nebe H 313° MoM, on natural gas. Butter prices advanced sharply during the| S. 5620. Thomas of Okla. For payment of | during January, and announced a conversion | support, has not responded to a slight de- 
lat { mercial tor vehicles . ‘olitan I cMahon. To authorize | second week of February due to lighter ar-| expenses of prosecuting claims against U. S./scheme for February involving 500,000,000 |cline in London trading. Port stocks of abaca 
SELON, OF CORIDEICIR: BONE Venice ,, Metropolitan Utilities District of Omaha to /| rivals at Chicago and delay in shipments for| by Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes |, ; Under the terms of this scheme old|on Jan. 30 totaled 150,020 bales, compared 

Colo. H. 336. Vincent. To provide for pay- | supply electricity to cities eastern markets. At Chicago, the arrivals | from tribal funds; Indian Affairs veer ner t Panga be converted to| with 94,000 on Feb. 1, 1932. Exports during 
mame of expenses of regulation of public utili- ome R. = Bruelevuit. To prohibit | were extremely light because of delays inci- | S. 5622. Frazier. For alternate budget for Mis enn eee: < per cent. the week ended Jan. 30 amounted to 14,700 

Xol 340. Woodard 1. Full ; rehandising by public utilities. s dent to the storm. Receivers at all markets |Indian Service, fiscal year 1935; Indian Af- Restriction plans are firming the tea market. | bales, of which 3,500 were sent to the United 
fain. Hi 374, Vincent oS or ae aaa’ df ene “a fix maximum | were inclined to withhold their offerings in | fairs. : " Imports during December were valued at 98,-|States and Canada and 3,800 to Japan. Copra 
lation and valuation of public utilities. natural gas to anY Gants cuble feet for sn ee an of lighter eertante in the near| §S. 5628. Frazier. Referring claims of Turtle | 000,000 rupees, companed with 112,800,000 rupees | prices —e normal, —Five coconut oil mills 

Cole.. H. 379. Vincent. To provide for an| Nebr. H. 450. Jackman. To authorize  {Uture. Delayed deliveries of cream into fac-|Mountain Band or Bands of Chippewa In-| for the ‘preceding month, and exports de-'are operating. 
excise x on gross earnings of public utilities. | Railway Commission to regulate’ rates of elec- tories will, no doubt, curtail the make some~|dians of N. Dak. to Court of Claims for ad- | — = = _ _ 

Colo. H. 418. Irwin. To repeal Act of 1927) tric utilities in cities of second class, villages what and may result in a falling off in quality | judication; Indian Affairs. us 
relating to the financing of acquisition of and rural territory; provides for indeterminate | Aue ‘© frozen cream and frozen feed flavors.|' §, 5626. Frazier (by request). To amend 
public utilities by cities and towns. permits. The fairly heavy Winter production has cut |act reserving Rice Lake and contiguous lands 

Colo. H. 474. Prather. To extend powers) Nebr. H. 469. Beushausen, To provide for | 7°W" the outlets for storage butter somewhat. | for Chippewa Indians of Minn.; Indian Affairs. | 
of Public Ene Ceenionion. ; election of Railway Commissioners. | Sees, Somer seeenece charpy Fw A Ry s. _— Frazier (by meat a mene ex: | 7 

Colo. H..530 a Follette et al. To declare Nebr. H. 477, 478. Cushing. S s | terior undaries o avajo Indian Reserva- +s J, able 
all carriers for hire to be pubiic utilities; pro- | taxable valuations of utilities“on Lae | the weather. , . |tion in N. Mex.; Indian Affairs. | Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 94 of 75 cents per share, pay 
vides for regulation by Public Utilities Com- | ports to Railway Commission. | Fresh cheese’ markets assumed a stronger! H. R. 14629, Howard. To amend act reserv- | February 15, 1933, to stockholders of record January 20, 1933. 
mission. Nebr. H. 506. Vance. To provide for in- | tne following cold weather in the Middle | ing Rice Lake and contiguous lands for Chip- | 

Colo. H. 560. Moynahan. To regulate use vestigation by Railway Commission of com-| West. and the higher butter markets. Cured | pewa Indians of Minn.; Indian Affairs. $6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 101 of $1.50 per share, payable 
of highways by commercial and private car- plaints against telephone rates. and held cheese was steady and the movement |" y. R. 14648. Howard... For alternate budget 7 
riers. Nebr. H. 527. Nickles. To prohibit com-, i®to consumption met the usual requirements. | for Indian Service, fiscal year 1935; Indian | January 15, 1933, to, stockholders of record December 31, 1932. 

Colo. H. 561. Moynahan. To provide for | mercial trucks from using highways for hauls | 1®€ Make of cheese continues to exceed that | affairs. \ |¢ 7 ; 
tax on natural gas more than 75 miles from railroad station or |°f ® year ago. | H. R. 14658. Howard. To define exterior | Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 

Colo. H. 614. McCandless et al. To pro-|more than 25.miles beyond limits of munici- Egg Markets Hold Gains boundaries of Navajo Indian Reservation in : as ° - . k ad 
vide for regulation of public and private mo- | pality. “an egg markets curing the at half of | nN. Mex.: Indian Affairs. ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are own 
tor carriers Nebr. H. 553. McMahon et al. _ ebruary were very irregular. eavy snows, ; >. tk : : \ . . * * * : 

Colo. H. 677. Hudson. To levy tax on elec- | imum telephone rates and oo re a mann | accompanied by severe cold weather, through- | ) a Irrigation by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 
trical energy; proceeds for educational pur- | palities to acquire and operate telephone sys- | O0Ut the country generally, not only checked Os miresuee “authorizing R. F. C. to make | the initial dividend. 
poses, tems. | production but seriously slowed up collections eee ng. & ae I 2 We ‘d et 

Colo. H. 678. Hudson., To levy tax on N. J. S, 117. Young. To limit length of | for country packing plants. Deliveries to the advances to reclamation fund; Irrigation an | : 
natural gas; proceeds for® educational pur- | trains. | large eastern and middle-western markets | Reclamation. : R.| 
poses N. Mex. H. R. 10. Wood. To provide for | Were also held back, but due to previous ac-|_ H.R. 14649. Taylor of Colo. Anthoriine oh j | LI H | IN( 

Colo. H. 685, 686. Smith. To provide for | investigation of Corporation Commission rec- | cumulation of stocks, supplies at those points |F: C. to make advances to reclamation fund; ; 
regulation of public and private motor car- | ords to ascertain if telephone rates have been| Were adequate to meet prevailing require- Banking and Currency. | > 
riers. duly regulated. ments. Prices of mixed colors from the Middle | Judiciary ] 

Colo. H. 755. Woodard. To authorize es- N. Y. S. Intro. 277, Print 280. To change | West, the section most seriously affected/ by | Changes in status. | CORPOR | ION 
tablishment of public utility districts. Gefinition of “affiliated interest’ to include| the cold weather, advanced about two cents| H. R. 13655. To amend act to provide for A 

pga H. 781. cs et al. To license and eae - 5 per cent of voting stock instead | per dozen, but after the roads were opened | times and places for holding court eee ~ 
tax natural gas pipe lines. °o ; otherwise changing section 10 o -| Up and collections became more normal, some |ern district of N. C. Passe . Feb. 7. eptd. ' ~ J 

Colo. H. 783. Hudson et al. To provide lic Utilities Act. = 7 Som | of this advance was lost. to S. Feb. 13. AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
for regulation of- municipal utilities, with N.Y. S. Intro. 383, Print 387. Thayer. To| Poultry markets have shown some improve-| S, 5394. To amend act to establish uniform a 

tax on property outside of corporate limits. | regulate motor carriers of property, requiring| ment under the stimulus of colder weather |system of bankruptcy throughout U. 8. with 

Colo H. 802. Smith and Kavanagh. To certificate of convenience and necessity. and lighter receipts of fresh killed stock.| respect to proof and allowance of claims by . : . E d 

regulate use of highways by commercial N. Y. A. Intro. 428, Print 435. Jimbrone.| The heavy supplies of fowl anticipated as a| trustees for bondholders. Reptd. to 8. Feb. 13. | Consolidated Statement of Revenues, xpenses an 

carriers. Tc prohibit installation charge by electric or| result of the low, egg prices in late Janu-| H. &. 14359. To amend act to establish uni- | 
Colo. H. 817. Barron. To impose excise | telephone company. ary and early February have not been real-| form system of bankruptcy throughout U. &.. 
tax on certain public utilities. i " 


We Bs 
impose excise §, 383. 

om H. 214. 
risdiction 


x A. Intro. 432, Print 439. Same a 
‘olo 


H. 3871. 


Vincent. To 


of the 1924 Immigration Act immigration 


ments on a mileage basis would be discon- | 


Heath. To exempt from ju- 
of Public Utilities Commisison gas 
companies which sell only to distributing com- 








Extension on R. F. C. Loan 
Is Asked by Soo Railroad 


A two-year extension of time within 
which to pay $1,499,461 of notes due the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in the 
near future, is sought by the Minneapolis, 
}St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway, in 
an application just filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. (Finance 
Docket No. 9166.) 

The railroad declared that at the time 
it had secured the loans from the Cor- 
poration it had fully expected to pay them 
off at maturity out of earnings, but that 
due to heavy crop failures recently, the 
traffic from this source had caused a con- 
siderable loss in revenues. 

It was explained that grain provides the 
largest proportion of the traffic carried 
by the line, and that whereas the road 
ordinarily hauled between 40,000,000 and 
45,000,000 bushels grain each season, the 
last movement amounted to only about 
11,000,000 bushels. 


Firm Prices Noted 
On Farm Products 


Change in Status | 
Of Bills Pending | 


Before Congress 





Proposals for Legislation on| 
Various Subjects Just Pre- 
sented 
Also Are Announced 





Appropriations 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 14199. War Dept. apprn. bill. 
H. Jan. 24. Passed S. Feb. 13. 

Banks and Banking 

Bills introducea: 

S. 5633. Frazier. 
farm-loan associations commissions illegally | 
withheld by Fedl. land banks and to assure | 
payment of such commissions hereafter; | 


Passed | 








}loan associations for losses sustained on ac- 
count of illegal denial of privilege of obtain- 
ing their funds in form of farm-loan bonds | 
}instead of cash; Banking and Currency. | 
| H. R. 14633. Collins. To amend section 5 


| e s . f R. F. C. Act; Banki nd_ Currency. 
‘Cold Weather Is Said to Have |” ;"x: 14660. McLeod. “fo gathorize R F.C. 


| to make loans to aid in financin s 
g projects 
Strengthened Demand for construction of garbage and refuse dis- 


posal plants and sewerage systems; 
[Continued from Page 1.] |and Currency. 


cipal Winter wheat markets were the | changes tn status: 
smallest in four years. The small offer-, 4 rR, 14411. 
ings were largely the result of the severe | >Tidge. Reptd. to H. Feb. 13. 





Bridges 
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Medical Fees Cut - 


For Airplane Pilots 


Cost of Examination Reduced 


duction applies to annual reexaminations, | 
the fee for which ‘has been reduced from | 
S. 5634. Frazier. To reimburse natl. farm-|$10 to $7.50. 
}port and limited commercial pilots will | 
continue to cost $5. 

Medical examiners are designated by the 
| Aeronautics Branch to conduct the physi- 
| cal examinations required by the Air Com-| 
|merce Regulations. 
|for pilots are high, and the examinations 
Banking | consequently are very thorough. Amounts 

| of the fees are estavlished by the Aeronau- 
tics Branch, but the money is paid to the| 
Rio Grande, Boca Chica, Tex.,| Physicians for their services, none of it) 
being received by the Federal Government. | 


Reductions in the fees to be paid to 
medical examiners by licensed airplane) 
|pilots and applicants for student permits 
were announced today by Col. Clarance M. 
in Both Houses | Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics. 

Applicants for transport, limited com-| 
mercial and industrial pilot licenses here- 
after will pay only $10 to the medical ex- 
aminers conducting their original physical | 
examinations, instead of $15 as heretofore. 
Private and student pilots will 
their original medical examinations for 
To restore to national | $7.50, a reduction of $2.50. 









SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 





Federal Rulings 


In Rail Finance 


And Rate Cases 


Reports of Examiners and 
Suspension Orders Also 
Announced by Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


To Both Commercial and 
Private Flyers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 13 made public decisions and 
examiners’ proposed reports in rate and 
finance cases which are summarized as 
fellows: 


General rates: No. 24209.—Western Pacific 
Railroad v. Northwestern Pacific Railroad. 

1. Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company 
and Southern Pacific Company found to be a 
single line for rate-making purposes, and as 
a@ single unit entitled to their long haul under 
section 15 (4) of the act. 

2. Maintenance by defendants of joint rates 
between points on the Northwestern Pacific, 
on the one hand, and eastern defined groups, 
on the other, over routes in which the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
and Southern Pacific are intermediate carriers 
| While sefusing to participate in similar rates 
over routes in which complainant is an inter- 
mediate carrierfound not to subject the lat- 
ter to discrimination or undue prejudice in 
violation of section 3 (3) of the act. 

3. Combination rates assailed between the 
above-described points over routes embracing 
complainant as an intermediate participating 


receive 





A similar re- | 


Mid-year checks for trans-| 


Physical standards | 


wintry weather which prevailed through- | La, bridge. "pepta toe. naa a of Venere? | Sackter sound not unreasonable.” Complaini p> 
out the central West, but reflected also. pidge’ Reotd. to. Reb ase erty: ATK Dower Midtioetes -" camber: No. 24920—Malta Manufacturing 
small remaining farm stocks and growers’ | sents > een a or me Cy | ower Authority Fropose | Striction of destinations in connection with 
|disinclination to sell at prevailing low! H.R. 1502. To ee act for construction | In Bi in West Virginia transit on western lumber at Malta, Ohio, 


ee 
prices. Prospects for the 1933 crop suf-|2,q Limestone Counties, 
fered severely from the subzero weather | Feb. 13. 

and lack of adequate snow covering in| Bills introduced: 

some sections. Soft Winter wheat prices | ie is. eins, Coemianen 
advanced around 1 cent per bushel. Mar-|""s''s635 Norbeck. Missouri River, 
ketings of Spring wheat were unusually! Nebr.. bridge; Commerce. 

small. Corn markets strengthened slightly |_ H. R. 14631. Prall. New York Bay between 
~ : ; ; | Brooklyn and Staten Island, bridge; Interstate 
| under the influence of lighter supplies.| 2.4 Foreign Commerce. 

Osts markets were somewhat more active; H. R. 14657. McDuffie. Cedar Point and 
and price advances of around % cent per| Dauphin Island, Ala., bridge; Interstate and | 


bushel occurred. Barley markets devel- | Forie? Commerce. 


; of bridge across Elk River between Lauderdale | 


Ala. Reptd. to H. | 


Niobrara, 
| 





H. R. 14659. Kennedy of Md. Chesapeake 
eS tone. |Bay, Baltimore County, to Kent County, 
Wheat Feeds Advance | bridge; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


The feed market was featured by advancing | 
wheat millfeed prices during the first 10 days 
of February. Smaller flour millings resulted | 
in reduced supplies of bran and middlings, | 
and with some increase in demand due to 
wintry weather, prices advanced at most mar- 


Constitution 
Bills introduced: 


H. J. Res. 598. Christopherson. Proposing | 
|amendment to Constitution; Election of Pres., 
Vice Pres., and Repres. in Congress. 








ized, and dealers whose stocks have been al-| Passed H. Jan. 30. Reptd. to S. Feb. 13. 
lowed to run low in anticipation of lower | Mines: Minin 
prices, bought more actively and prices held Bills Ee . one 


full steady. Frozen broilers are*in fair de- extend mining laws 
| mand, and desirable lots are bringing a slight HB. 16646. Aventa.. To : 


s 





atl. Monument in 
officials prevent entry into the United pene eee a ie | premium. A ie movement of Syosen rosssers <n. ho eee nN 
3% j : j 5 | lo. . . ringle. ‘© prohibit excess| is also reported, the supply of fres e 
States of Orientals carried as seamen and | ..7) charges by telephone companies. |roasters being limited and usually of poor! _. Monuments 
so protect the United States from a great) Onio. H. 257. Kasch. To abolish Public | quality. be Wet f letion of 
influx of Orientals, and that the pending | Utilities Commission and create Public Service Vegetables Sell Higher S. 5625. Watson. Apprn. ae Samytetion ot 
Schneider bill would do away with this | COMmission. Recent cold weather hindered haulings in | George Rogers, Clark memorial a s, 


Oreg. S. 85. 


: : Browh et al. 
and subject this country to a great influx development 


To provide for| the North and West and caused considerable |Ind.; Library, 
and sale of power by State, cre- 


damage to vegetables in the Gulf States and National Defense 


of Orientals. y\ating State Power Commision. jin the Southwest. Prices of many lines of | Bilis introduced : s rw 
eat Tere eas , ee c ; Oreg. H. 113. Deich. To regulate commer-| vegetables advanced, near the middle of S. 5615. Tydings. Authorizing Secy. 0 ar 
They ‘Said various provisions of the bill cial motor transportation. . February, at shipping points and in some city ;to issue to Md. Natl. Guard certain property 

are extreme, that the change in procedure| oOreg. H. 172. Lewis. To repeal section of | Markets. The Chicago carlot potato market|to replace that which was destroyed by fire; 


would add an additional cost of $600,000 a | 1931 Utility District Act, providing for taxation 


year, and that the bill would not close the | °! district's property. 
door to seamen who remain in the Untied 
States unlawfully. ' 
Reverse Action Predicted 
“In fact, this bill,” the joint minority | 


Management Is Described 


1924 Immigration Act, by which Orientals™ {Continued from Page 5.] 
are held aboard ship while in the United | Public Service Company. This was 
States ports and will permit them to come | {91g "sy SS errs See Mer 
‘|ashore and remain for 60 days, during | 5231. 
which time they will mingle in our popu- 
lation and permanently remain. This bill 
will open the gates to Orientals who enter 
our country and is a decidedly backward 
“step so far as restriction of immigration 
is concerned.” 

Representative Johnson, in additional 
minority views, said that Congress would 


1 
That is appendix 1 within this Repo 


tory in which it was to operate? 

A. I could not say whether the chart 
specified the territory, but by virtue of i 
charter powers and ‘those of 
and controlled companies, 
to furnish electric service 
wealth of Pennsylvania in these northwes 
ern and western counties. 


States ports and that the proposed legisla-| @. Which did it have? A. Roth. 


gree of efficiency of every alien dishwasher 





In New England Utility | 


. 


in ac- 
Q. Did this charter granted specify the terri- | 


its constituent | 
it was authorized | 
in the Common- 


Q. Now, what was it authorized to furnish 


oughs of Clearfield and Philipsburg and rail- 
way service to the various boroughs and town- , 


gained and Northern Round White 
85 to 90 cents per 100 pounds. Cabbage ad-| §,. 5627. Copeland. To repeal act for acqui- 
vanced rather sharply nearly everywhere. | sition for military purposes of land in Orange 
Midwestern yellow onions weakened slightly County, N. Y., as addition to West Point Mili-' 
in terminal markets but eastern stock, mid-| tary Reservation; Military Affairs. 


sold at | Military Affairs. 


western white onions and western Valencia- 8S. 5631. Copeland (b request). To au- 
type generaly strengthened. Apple prices are | thorize delivery of surplus forfeited vessels 
well maintained, of Treas. Dept. to Boy Scouts of America 


for use in sea scout training; Judiciary. 


Nat ralization 
Bills introduced 
H. R. 14634. Millard. To amend 
ing to naturalization of children of nat- 
Immigration and Naturali- 


ships along 13 miles of railway 
Philipsburg to Winburne, Pa. 

Q. The securities of the three companies 
that we have named that enter inf this ; 
merger and consolidation of June 11, 1919, | Uralized citizens; 
had been controlled for a time by what com- zation. 


line from 


2, 
rt 





lrural consumers to whom the power can 
S. 5632. Black. Cedar Point and Dauphin | economically be made available, and ac- 
| cordingly that sale to and use by industry | 
shall be a secondary purpose to be utilized | 
| principally to secure a sufficiently high- | 
load factor and revenue returns which will, 
|permit domestic and rural use at the 


|lowest possible rates and in such manner | ucts, in carloads, from points in Arkansas and 
;as to encourage increased domestic and | 
rural use of electricity.” 


Trade Developments 


| found not to result -n unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial rates. Complaint dismissed. 

F. D. No. 9766.—Certificate issued permitting 
| the Trinity Valley & Northern Railway Com- 
| pany to abandon, as to interstate and foreign 
;commerce, its entire railroad in Liberty 

County, Texas. 


Examiners Reports 


Petroleum: No. 25141.—Decatur Gas & Oil 
Company v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway. Rates on petroleum products, in 
carloads, from points in Arkansas and Texas 
to Decatur and Russellville, Ala., and Iuka, 
! Miss., in effect prior to March 15, 1932, found 
‘not unreasonable. Rate on petroleum prod- 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


Texas to Russellville, Ala., in effect since 
March 15, 1932, found pnreasonable. Reason- 
able rates prescribed for the future and repa- 
ration awarded. 

Peaches: No. 25435.—C. I. & M. Dingfelder 
}v. Seaboard Air Line Railway. Rates on 
peaches, in carloads, from Gramlin and Clin- 














law relat-| 


pany? Oil and Gas 
er A. By a company named Pennsylvania | Bills introduced: | 
ts | Electric Company, which should not be con-| S. J. Res. 253. Nye. Authorizing Attorney | 


fused with the company the subject of this | General to release claims of U. 8. upon cer- 


report. It has passed esntirely out of the| tain assets of Pan American Petroleum Co. 
picture and Richfield Oil Co. of California, and others 
t-| @Q. It held what? in connection with collections upon judg- 


A. It held over 91 per cent of the common | ment in favor of U. 8S. against Pan American 
stock of Citizens Light, Heat & Power Com-| Petroleum Co.; Public Lands and Surveys 


“ Fi . res idic aie a! . pre : Pee s in the way of utility service? pany of Pennsylvania, the entire preferred H. R. 14627. William E. Hull. For, use in 
This would create the ridiculous situa be going far afield in undertaking by leg- A. It was authorized to furnish electric | #nd common stocks of Penn Electric Service| motor fuels of alcohol manufactured from 
tion of Japanese and Chinese ships com- | islation of this kind to direct the manning service in the Counties of Armstrong, Cam-| Company ard over 99 per cent of the com-|agricultural products grown in U. S.; Ways 
ing into port with full Japanese and Chi-' of ships. He said the bi ea oq | bria, Centre, Clearfield, Elk, Forest, Indiana,| ™on stock of Penn Public Service Company.|and Means. 
nese crews, with the privilige of going) by a — paragraphs de: om a § aunuteers Jefferson, Somerset, Warren, and West More- Q. After the merger and consolidation,| H. R. 14628, Hall of Til. For use in motor 
. : 4 tee | ake paragraphs dealing With the han-|jang. It was authorized to serve gas, even | What did the old Pennsylvania Electric Comh-| fuels of alcohol manufactured from agricul- 
ashore 60 days without molestation;|diing of alien seamen while in United manufactured or natural—— pany receive? ‘tural products grown in U. S.; Ways and 
whereas one Oriental who happened to be 


A. It received the preferred and common | Means. 


; - Bex “s ai ; In the City of Johnstown’ and the sur-| Stacks of Penn Public Service Corporation in | Parks 

tion is UnWwOr kable. Imagine the diffi-|unding boroughs and townships, all jn|€xchange for the stocks of the three consoll-| pins introduced: 

— he said, “of those United States Cambria County, and the Borough of Clear-| dating companies. | §. 5612. Johnson. Fof selection of certain 

Cfficials who will have to determine the de-/! field, Clearfield County. It served steam | Further exc . ccuaall | ‘ lif. for use of Calif. State park 
heat in the City of Johnstown and the Bor- xeerpts from transcript of lands in Oa 


system; Public Lands and Surveys. 


testimony will be printed in the issue 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


of Feb. 16. 
















Cash (Dividends for the Twelve Months oe 
Ended December 31 


1932 

























1931 





Gross REVENUE. . . . . «  $44,757,666.04 $46,528,459.43 
Deduct Operating Expenses and Taxes 24,372,522.90 25,293,552.90 
Net Income Berore Bonp INTEREST 20,385,143.14 21,234,906.53 
Deduct Bond Interest : _ 5,438,925.40 _5,629,985.13 
Net Income AFTER Bonp INTEREST ‘ 14,946,217.74 15,604,921.40 
Deduct \ 

Depreciation RE Be 7,033, 164.50 6,748,854.11 

Amortization ge hie) afi ei 277,679.84 $17,536.10 








Net Income Berore DivipENDSs ON 


PREFERRED STOCK OF SUBSIDIARIES 7,635,373.40 8,538,531.19 

















Deduct 
Dividends on Preferred Stock of 
Subsidiaries 7, h 1,841,911.63 1,942,609.86 
Dividends on Minority Interest in 
Common Stock ° 360.80 353.80 
Ner Income ror Paciric Licutine 
CoRPORATION . . . .- i 5,793, 100.97 6,595,567.53 
Dividends on Preferred Stock . 920,733.31 851,496.60 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock. _ 4,825,893.00 4,825,898,00 
REMAINDER TO SURPLUS ‘ $ 46,474.66 $ 918,177.93 
SSS ——_—_ 
~ Per Share Balance Available for . 
Dividends on Common Stock Equals . $3.03" $3.57* 


* Pending decision on appeal to United States Courts to set aside orders of the Cali- 
fornia State Railroad Commission which would reduce certain rates for gasservice, all 
revenues collected under the litigated rates are being held in a special reserve. The 
above statementofrevenuesexcludessuch collections, amounting in 1082 to$1,450,157.38, 
and in 1931 to $1,424,557.69. 


PACIFIC'LIGHTING CORPORATION, 438 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 





. 


> 


* 


w 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Monetary Policies Are Considered Land Bank Head Oppos 


ae 


Before Hearing of Senate Committee 


Remonetization of Silver Advoeated by Some. 
Witnesses While Retention of Gold Basis 
Is Favored in Testimony of Others 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Committee related to trade conditions here 
and abroad. 

“First in importance is the balancing 
of our budget,” Mr. Block told the,Com- 
mittee. “To accomplish this I favor im- 
mediate drastic reduction in the cost of 
Government and a small manufacturers 
sales tax which may be eliminated once re- 
peal of the 18th amendment is adopted. 
We would cut cost of Government very 
materially, if Congress and the President 
would, among other things, provide for 
a reduction in bonus payments now being 
made to veterans of the World War. : 

“No one has greater respect or senti-. 
ment for our veterans than I have, but 
our country can not afford bonuses and 
pensions to those who either never went 
overseas or were not injured in actual 
service. Congress would be doing not only 
its duty in providing for such a reduc- | 
tion. but would help a vast majority of | 
the people by using this means of cutting 
down the terrific burden of taxation. 

“Next in importance, is for the Gov- 
ernment to remain on a gold basis and | 
for the new administration to make it| 
clear to all of our citizenship, and to the | 
eniire world, that we are firm in our de-| 
termination not ts debase our currency, | 
and that there will be no change from it, | 
because if our pecple and’ the people of | 
the world were to lose confidence in the | 
American dollar, the withdrawal of in- 
vested money and the hoarding of gold | 
would be so great it would bring chaos | 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


New York, Feb. 14.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (florin) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) .. 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (yuan) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (silver peso) 
Argentina (gold peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver 





place a minimum price on them that could | 
be successfully“worked out, without Fed- | 
eral subsidy, and without too great cost 
for administration, this may be the method 
to pursue. Other farm produets would | 
benefit indirectly if the plan succeeded.” 
Dr. Arendtz described the economic de- 
pression as due to two causes: “Collapse 
of credit in this country and the world | 
| Situation caused by falling world prices. 
“We expanded our credit in 1927, 1928 
and 1929, for that matter, from 1922, uatil 
it got so top-heavy it collapsed,” he said. | 
|The gold output decreased following the 
war compared to increase in commoaities, 
he explained, adding that this normally | 
would have brought lower prices but that 
|the American credit system sustained it! 
| until the 1929 crash. 
| “Immediate relief is obviously neces- 
sary,” Dr. Arendtz continued, “to prevent 


= 
|interfered with the normal relations of 
}other countries between themselves. Un- 
der such conditions it is not surprising 


As of Feb. 14, 1933 =" | 


General Loan Moratorium 
Columbia, S. C., Feb. 14.) 


U. 


at the Close of Bus 
Made Public 


| 
| 

A general moratorium on all loans is 
not advisable, in the’ opinion of F. H. 
| Daniel, president, of the Federal Land 
Bank of Columbia, whose views were rep- 
|resented by Harry D. Reed, counsel for the | 
bank, at a conference of lending agencies] poceints.CPNERAL FUND 
called by Governor Ibra C. Blackwood. Internal revenue— 

“It is not believed that any National or Income tax 
| State moratory laws or laws relating in | 
|the release of mortgagors, in whole or in 
part, from their personal obligations, are | Misdblianedus receipts 
necessary or advisable,” Mr. Daniel de-| ¢ isnt 
clared in a prepared statement, “but it is vWW MOS Tee oe 
regarded essential that all things that can | Principal—foreign obligations 
properly be done looking toward a clearer | atieea Benin obligations. 

; 4 urities 

understanding of the situation confront- All others 
ing mortgagors and mortgagees be im-| Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
mediately undertaken. We are strongly Other miscellaneous ... 
of opinion that much good could be ac-| Total 
complished if there existed full coopera- | 
tion between the borrower and _ lender. 
The pressing need of the day is & drastic | 
reduction in fixed charges, especially taxes 
assessed against lands.” 





Expenditures: 
eee oe cececccccccce 
Public debt— 
| Interest 
| Sinking fund 
Refunds of receipts— 
Customs 
Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 
Subscription to stock of Federal 
land banks 
Agricultural marketiu: fund(net) 
Distribution of wheat and cotton 
for relief 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 
Civil-service retirement fund.... 
Foreign Service retirement fund 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 


Building Society Measures 
Being Considered in Ohio 


{ 

Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 14. 

A number of proposals are under con-| 
sideration by the special Senate building 
and loan investigating committee, de- 
signed te better the position of those in- 


S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 


This Month 
$10,254,659.01 


48,274,537.69 
6,952,511.17 


511,617.88 
1,183,990.24 


56,991,129.64 


90,362,218.09 
13,238,120.12 
449,843.87 
600,901.48 
10,000,000.00 
163,715.32 
*512,.217.22 
533,239.81 


| 


Corresponding | 
Period Fiscal 
Year 1932 
$642,333,497.27 
325,357,062.21 | 


967,690,559.48 | 
233,676,107.23 | 


iness Feb. 11, 1933 


Feb. 14, 1933 


Correspondin 
Period Last 
Year 
$6,515,588.59 
14,971,446.67 
21,487.035.26 
9,106,161.46 


Fiscal Year 
1933 


$369,111,368.40 
495,059,556.58 


~ 864,170,924.98 
162,955,536.28 


13,436.62 
65,820,.736.63 
466,030.70 
10, 143,657.39 
12,629.956.92 
30,486 ,268.51 / 


1,146,686 548.03 


1,19 
16,224,036.69 
14,096,271.76 | 
29,230,328.28 


1,262,109,893.02 


102.85 
372,297.77 
1,374.906.83 





33,323,327.19 


101,211,949.21 1,448,490,361.06 1,668,768,099.21 
305,909,151.22 


355,299,200.00 


2,094,810.64 360,248 ,255.30 


418.764,000.06 


801,282.38 
2,957,427.15 


11,463,279.93 | 

49,834 ,980.03 

105,000,000.00 | 
6,819,642.59 


7,630,058.43 
38,033,318.89 
oe ep eeecses 65,078.597.56 
460,436.61 6,035.914.49 
*242,545.00 
*12,162,023.32 


15,830,110.79 
100,000,000.00 
20,850.000.00 
416,000.09 
7.775,000.00 


200,000,000.00 
20,850,000.00 
215,000.00 | 
9,500,000.00 | 


banks from collapsing to prevent insurance 
companies from collapsing, to keep the 
railroads running and to keep people from 
starving. The larger part of this has got 
to be done on Federal credit. 

“The budget should be balanced by cut- 


ting expenditures and not by putting new) 


taxes on an impoverished people,” he de- 
clared. “The action of put*ing new taxes 
on an impoverished people is one that 
would shame an oriental despot. 


Upholding of Capital 


Structures Opposed 
“I don’t think it posible to balance the 


to our financial system. Credit would be| budget this year but we should aim to| 


that many nations have erected trade bar- 
|riers aimed to protect their own interests. 


Says Deflation 
‘Began in 1920 


“The conscious deflation of agriculture 


began in 1920, when the Federal Reserve | 


|Board determined to reduce commodity 
| prices. 

| “In 1927 and again in 1928 Congress 
passed legislation addressing the disparity 
between agricultural and industrial prices 
and aimed to correct this disparity. This 
| legislation was twice vetoed. 

“In 1929 the Agricultural Marketing Act, 


| stitutions. 
| Among the proposals which are being 
studied are the following: 
; (1) Limiting the amount of money 
which any individual may deposit. 

(2) Limiting ‘he amount of money 
| Which sny individual may borrow. 





| (2) Limiting the amount which any of- 


| ficial of any building and loan associa- | 


tion may either deposit or borrow. 

(4) Limiting loans on any one project. 

(5) Requiring a bigger cash reserve to 
meet withdrawal demands. 

(6) Reduce the rates of interest paid 
and charged. ¢ 

(7) What program of legislation will 


109.708,583.59 2,476.747.048.20 2,825,828,432.78 


1,330,060,500.17 


| 114,835,821.47 
57,044,691.83 


76,385,256.40 


Excess of expenditures........ eves ¢963,718,539.76 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 
Principal—foreign obligations 
Interest—foreign obligations. 
| From franchise tax receipts 
(Federal reserve banks and 
Federal intermediate credit 
banks) 
| From forfeitures, gifts, etc. ..... 


| 


31,553, 763.38 


1,363,350.00 


2,011,417.89 
15,500.00 
14,613,381 .88 


21,294.27 | 
26,006.00 | 
17,184,374.72 


17,231,668.99 


746,920.87 656,031.51 


746,920.87 656,031.51 49,557,413.15 


Expenditures: 


Public debt retirements... 


35,938,900 .00 


26,000.00 


further restricted, deflation would be ac- | 


celerated, unemployment would be in- 


creased, the standard of living would be | 


lowered, and such business as. still is 
profitable, in my cpinion, would virtually 
stop. 


Effect of Uncertainty 
Over Foreign Debts 


“Another vital factor is the settlement 


of the foreign debts. Perhaps, as has 
been suggested, these debts should be re- 
duced a certain percentage for each $1,- 
000,000 spent with us by the debtor 
nations. Possibly a further percentage of 
discount should be given for each $1,- 
000,000 of armament reduction made by 
the debtor country. We should seek 
agreements with foreign nations which 


are now off the gold standard to return | 


to it so that all of us would be on a more 
nearly equal basis in internatioz.al trade. 

“I do not claim that it is just for our 
foreign debtors to request these further 
reductions, but it is my best judgment that 
the great majority of them will never be 


balance it as quickly as posible. I am not| creating the Farm Board, became a law. 
| strong for dismissing too many employes|It has failed completely to correct this 
but for cutting salaries somewhat in pro-| disparity. I may say that the sponsors 
| portion to the slashes made in private in-| of that act never intended that it should 
| dustry. |raise farm prices, and that it was not 
| “Remuneration to veterans for sickness| proposed by leaders of farm thought. 

|or injury not a ‘result of war service should| “There are only two ways of correcting 
be cut off. All pensions properly should} the disparity between agricultural and in- 
|be reduced, because the purchasing price| dustrial prices,” Mr. Peek told the Com- 





| years ago.” (2) reduce industrial prices to the level 
| Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, | of agricultural prices. Farm leaders con- 
| questioning the continued activity of the | sistently have urged the first method. Re- 
| Federal Government in maintaining pres- | sponsible leaders of labor have supported 
|ent capital structures, declared: |them. Most of our leaders in big business 
| “Every agency coming to the Recon-| and finance have opposed them. If the 
struction Finance Corporation is increas- | second method were adopted, it would 
|ing its indebtedness. I am opposed to it.| mean cutting industrial prices to half or 
{It is time now for the Federal Govern- | less than half of their present levels. This 
| ment to stop maintaining a ridiculous cap- | would mean complete chaos in labor, in- 
| ital structure in private industry, and try- | dustry and finance. 
ing to balance the budget out of the hides| “For many years 
|of veterans and employes. Let’s treat all 
| fairly. If we can’t do it any other way, | 
| let’s default.” 

Calling attention to the coming world 
{economic conference, Dr. Arendtz main- | 


I have protested 
advocate the restriction of agricultural 
production to the demands of the domes- 
tic market, and I have pointed out the 
unfavorable effect such a policy would 


|of the dollar is higher now than a few) mittee, “(1) raise agricultural prices, or | 


against the expressed views of those who | 


create a market for real estate enabling | 
vrofitable turn-overs of real estate now 
“frozer..” 

(8) Pians enabling building and loan | 
; associations to reorganize and increase 
their capital stock to absorb any losses 
they may have to face by reason of the | 
depression. 

(0) Legislative correction, permitting re- 
serves for anticipated. losses or unpaid in- | 
terest and taxes. 

(10) Local reorganization and. refinanc- 
ing, rather than outside loans. 


Excess of receipts..... 
Excess of expenditures.. 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 


Total general fund receipts........ 
Total special fund receipts 


Total general fund expenditures... 
Total special fund expenditures... 


2 i ; Excess of expenditures... 
Limited Branch Banking TRUST FUNDS 
| Receipts: 


Proposed in Minnesota |’ District of cumbia 


seeereeses 


Government life insurance fund 
Other (see note 2).......... eeees 
St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 14. : 


A bill to permit limited branch banking 
| has been introduced in the Minnesota Leg- | Ex 
islature. The bill (S. 698) is sponsored by | 
| State Senator MacKenzie. 

The measure would provide that any 
|bank or trust company organized under the 


enditures: 

istrict of Columbia (see note 1) 
Government life insurance fund— 
| Polity lowes, @6C. .....ccrecee ° 
Investments 


* 1,800.379.16 


1,053,458.29 


56.991,129.64 
746,920.87 


57,738,050.51 


114.835,821.47 
1,800,379.16 


116,636,200.63 
58,898,150.12 


740,030.69 
3,723,316.79 
2,191,945.95 


6,655,293.43 


1,842,537.18 


314,314.35 
2,555,498.74 
1,295,871.05 


*1,952,473.84 
*1,952.473.84 


14,177,193.56 
50,116,093.56 


39,796,409.61 





39,822,409 61 


2,608,505.35 


558,680.41 22,590,740.62 


1,262,109,893.02 
17,231,668.99 | 


1,279,341,562.01 


2,825,828,432.78 | 
39,822,409.61 | 


2,865,650,842.39 


33,323,327.19 
656,031.51 


33,979,358.70 


109,708,583.59 
*1,952,473.84 


107,756,109.75 
73,776,751.05 


1,146,686,548.03 
49,557.413.15 


1,196,243,961.18 


2.476.747 048.20 
50,116,093.56 


2,526,863,141.76 
1,330,619,180.58 








1,586 309,280.38 


717,660.48 
3,381 ,685.24 
336,709.81 


18,603,581 .30 
48,080,574.97 
31,456 882.50 


98,141 ,038.77 


20,473 552.47 | 
47,663,788 .42 
4,546,268.50 


4,436,055.53 72,683,609.39 | 


1,768.107.62 17,935,181.72 20,711,167.29 

| 
13,587,623.49 | 
34,220,777.70 


*4.148,023.50 | 


863,309.33 
2,315,788.74 
1,790,006.92 


13,854,192.44 
30,.814,048.11 
33,434 ,034.48 


in any position to meet their obligations | tained that “we are threatened with some- | 
to us in full. thing ultimately more disastrous than | 


have not only upon the farmer but upon 
our whole economic structure, commerce, 


“The repeal of the 18th amendment | 
should be hurried because of the large | 
excise tax this would bring to our treas- 
ury, which would permit us to reduce 
many of our present day taxes, including, 
perhaps, the manufacturers sales tax, if| 
adopted. It is not necessary to add how) 
much the repeal of this amendment would 
also mean to the morale of our enttire| 
citizenship. ’ 

“I would suggest a.coalition cabinet, but 
I fear that our two-party political system | 
is in the way of this, and more is the pity. 
Perhaps an active advisory board having | 
certain defined power could be appointed | 
by the President to include a half dozen 
of our leading citizens, no matter what 
their political affiliations may be, but 
whose names would bring confidence to) 
cur people and who would confer with 
he President and the cabinet, as well as} 
Mith the chairman of various committees | 
in Congress, to devise ways and means to! 
cbtain measures which would be helpful fo! 
all the country. 

“I regard it as imperative to undertake | 
public works on a large scale to provide 
a way for a general revival of business | 
and to expand the credit of the country. | 
I believe that the money which thousands | 
ef people are now hoarding and that some 
of the money which is now almost over-| 
burdening our savings banks, which are | 





unable to employ it profitably, would be|he advised, should be done by interna-| 


released for the purchase of 10 or 20 year 
bonds yielding a moderate interest, pos- 
Sibly 2% per cent or 3 per cent at the 
outside. Such funds would be put into 
circulation immediately and they would 
not, in my opinion, affect investment in| 


anytiting in the past.” 
the result of such a conference might be 
an internationally managed currency. 
“That is th. most dangerous proposi- 
tion we have been faced with,” he asserted. 


“We have to. get back to a less managed | 


credit. I haven’t confidence enough in the 
wisdom or moral strength of any group 
of men to sit on a pedestal and maintain 
world credit, even if the people had con- 
dence in them, and they won't.” 

“This conspiracy, or what is it, this plan 
of the international bankers to create an 
international gold credit on a gold basis is 
only a facade for an international man- 
aged currency,” he continued. 


Plans Considered 


To Monetize Silver 


Dr. Arendtz maintained that paper 
money inflation, if it raised prices, would 
do so only in this country, and to accom- 
plish even that there would be required a 
large amount of such money. It would 
not raise world prices, he added. He 
pointed out that paper money once in cir- 
culation was hard to remove and that it 
was a constant detriment to government 
credit. 

Remonetization of silver on a _ fixed 
ratio, he told the Committee, is the only 
way to supply a metallic money, and this, 


tional agreement. He described the re- 
monetization of silver as a “necessary 
primer.” 

“Would not all the silver in the world 
then flow to us?” asked Senator Reed 


He explained that | 


(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, commenting on 
the proposed use of silver in this country. 

“Only the surplus silver,” Dr. Arendtz 
|replied. “Were the Wheeler bill passed,” 
|he continued, “on a 16 to 1 basis, results 
{would be: We might get a run on $old. 
|The price of silver probably would rise to 
$1:28 an ounce. There would be a flood 
of orders for lumber, wheat, cotton, and 
copper from the Orient. It would start 


good municipal, real estate, or business 
issues. 
Suggestion Offered 


For Issue of Bonds 

“Further, such a bond issue, which} 
could be sold the same way we marketed | 
Liberty Bonds, would help to stop the 


agitation for 
which is too dangerous to be attempted. 
Commercial banking houses, however, 
should not have the privilege, if it is pos- 
sible to withhold it from them, of pur- 
chasing these bonds except for customers. 
Otherwise, they might invest in this issue 
funds which they should loan to business. 
I believe the Government is entirely 
justified in issuing such bonds at this 


creasing our national debt to help regain 
prosperity for our people. 

“A way should be provided to help the 
unemployed veterans, and I would sug- 
gest that this be done through giving 
them preference on Federal public 
works. 

“I have no doubt there are some reduc- 
tions that should be made in our tariff 
schedules, but I am very much opposed to 
changes being considered except with na- 
tions which are definitely on a gold basis. 
In fact, I consider it necessary to raise 
tariffs against the products of countries 
which use depreciated currencies. 


“A way should be found to reduce the | 


number of working days and working 
hours. I do not know whether this can or 
should be done by Federal action, but until 
more work is staggered there will always 
remain a large percentage of unemployed 
people due to improved methods of ma- 
chine production. 


Reasons Discussed 
For Credit Collapse 


“A plan must, of course, be found to 
help the farmers; but I do not believe in a 
dole system for them or for any one. 
Moratoriums for farm mortgages, it seems 
to me, are essential. I believe also that 
the creditors of farmers should adjust their 
claims on a basis more in, keeping with 
the present value of farm lands. I be- 
lieve it will be necessary to fix lower in- 


terest rates on farm mortgages, and the | not pay us in gold, and we prevented their | 


game consideration should be given to 
small home owners everywhere. 

“As to prices of agricultural producis, if 
a legal way could be found to limit the 
production of wheat and cotton and to 





inflation of the currency, | 


Oriental trade.” 

He estimated that about $650,000,000 in 
silver would come into the Country 
| through new orders for goods within six 
months to one year. 


| Legislation Needed 


| To Correct Conditions 
“Legislation is required,” Mr, Peek said, 


|Or minimize its recurrence, to remove some 
of the burden of debts and interest charges, 
|to restore foreign outlets for American 
products, to reduce local, State and Fed- 
eral expenses in order that taxes may be 
|brought into proper relation to reduced 


term credit and banking facilities where 
they are now lacking, to provide a more 
adequate and better adapted rural credit 
|system to remove discrimination between 
jagricultural and other borrowers, to in- 
|flate the currency if the foregoing are in- 
sufficient. 

| “In my judgment this unparalleled de- 
pression is due in large part to mistaken 
national policy throughout the last 12 
years,” Mr. Peek continued. “Unfortu- 
nately for the Nation, we followed the in- 
sular English policy of three-fourths of a 
century ago and attempted to become a 
financial and commercial nation. Appar- 
ently this was done without due regard to 
agriculture. 

“Our national policy for the expansion 
}of foreign trade in industrial products, 
without taking into account its effect upon 
agriculture and related industries, was a 
mistaken one. We have loaned abroad 
more money than is represented by our 
entire war debt, upon the theory, I as- 
sume, that it would be used particularly 
to buy oux industrial products. 

“We had nearly half the gold supply of 


paying us in goods and services by our 
tariffs, while at the same time we have 
insisted upon the payment of war debts. 
We have gone further—to the extent that 


we have captured foreign markets we have] jy 


earnings and incomes, to provide short- | 


the wor]d, so that foreign nations could) 


transportation and finance. The social 
effects too would be far-reaching and de- 
structive. I have pointed out also that 
the vacuum created in the world’s agri- 
cultural market by our withdrawal is 
being filled by other exporting nations 
such as Canada, South America and 
Australia. Such a withdrawal dries up 
} Our own resources to the direct advantage 
of foreign nations. 


Declares Situation 


|Is Becoming Worse 


' 
| “Emergency legislation is essential at 
the earliest. possible date. The situation 
has’ been drifting from bad to worse in 
recent months. This is evidenced by the 
farmers’ holiday strikes, by interference 
with the legal processes and foreclosure 
proceedings, by tax demonstrations at 
county court houses in many sections of 
the country, by continuing bank and com- 
| mercial failures, and in other ways.” 

| Myr. Peek urged legislation designed to 
reduce farm crop surpluses and enhance 
their price. He urged reduction of all 
burdensome supplies but his plan differs 
| from others in that he would arrange to 
| remove the excessive supply after the crop 
is planted but before it is harvested. 

“I believe that desired results can not 
be accomplished by attempting control of 
acreage planted.” he told the Committee, 
“because the variation in yield of all 
growing crops from year to year depends 
75 per cent upon weather and pests, which 
are largely beyond human control, and 
only 25 per cent upon acreage planted.” 

Payment would be madegunder his plan, 
he explained, for the crop acreage plowed 
under or otherwise disposed of outside 
the domestic market, from a fund derived 
by a small tax on the processor somewhat 
as contemplated in the domestic allotment 
plan. 





Plan of Debtor Relief 
In lowa Is Approved 


Governor Rescinds Previous 
| Moratorium Proclamation 
i Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 14. 


mation rescinding the provisions of his 
proclamation of Jan. 19, in which he called 


}upon holders of mortgages or other liens | 


{upon real estate or ‘personal property in 


| Iowa to refrain from enforcement of such 


| liens. 

The action was taken upon his approval 
{of an act of the Legislature (H. 193) pro- 
} Viding emergency relief for debtors. The 
, act gives to the courts authority to grant 
continuances of pending or future mort- 
gage foreclosure actions until March 1, 
1935, and makes such continuance manda- 
tory unless good cause for different action 
|is shown. 
question of possession of the property dur- 
|ing the period is to be given to the owner 
}if he is in possession at the time. 

Rents, income and profits during the 
period are to be paid to and distributed by 
the clerk of the court according to a speci- 

|fied order of priority. The court is au- 
thorized to recommend conciliation as 
deemed advisable. 


/Changes Are Announced 
| In Status of State Banks 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superintend- 


ent of banks, has announced: Bank of Depew, 
Depew, closed. 


National Bank Suspensions 
National banks suspending Feb. 14, as 


jreported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 


| rency and made public Feb. 14, were: 


Sunrise National Bank of Baldwin, N. Y., 
| resources, $708,551. | 
| @itizens’ National Bank of New Brunswick, 
.J., resources, $1,962,769. 


Di aaa er 
; : | overnor Herring has issued a procla- 
time. We are, I believe, justified in in- “to correct price disparity and to prevent | « ¥ 


Preference in determining the | 50 


Ist 


jlaws of this State may establish an office 
for the sole and only purpose of receiving 
deposits, paying checks and performing 
such other clerical and routine duties. No 
such office may be established at a greater 


village in which there is already an estab- 
|Jished banking institution nor shall such 
office be continued in any city or village 


tablished therein.” 





Number of Unemployed 


Shows Increase Abroad 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
but the financial position is somewhat 
firmer. 

The Egyptian trade balance through last 
November continued better than in the 
previous year, with October and November 
showing an export surplus; business, how- 
ever, shows no improvement. , Spanish for- 
eign trade declined heavily last year and 
industries operated at considerably less 
than capacity, but the general situation is 
relatively firm and the central bank has 
maintained its stock of gold while no im- 
portant private banks have failed. Trad- 
ing remains dull in Canada and the usual 
employment decline occurred during Jan- 
uary. 

A loan of 4,000,000 pounds sterling to 
the Chinese Ministry of Railways has been 
approved by the Sino-British Boxer In- 
}demnity Board Trustees for completion 
of the Canton-Hangkow railroad. A fur- 
ther recession in business is observable 


lection situation acute. 





Rulings Handed Down 
By Radio Commission 


! 


| ee Se 
Decisions Announced in Broad- 
casting and Wireless Cases 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission handed down Feb. 14 were an- 
nounced as follows: 


Applications granted: 

KTRH Broadcasting Co., Houston, Tex.., 
|granted 60-day authority to increase’ power 
}from 500 w. to 1 kw., experimental, in order 
to make certain tests in territory-in which 
this station is located. 

WLS, Agricultural, Broadcasting Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., granted authority to use auxiliary 
} transmitter of Station WENR pending action 
on application. 

KFRU, Inc., Columbia, Mo., granted renewal 
| of license, 636 kc., 500 w., shares with WGBT 
and WOS as follows: KFRU and WOS half 
time, and WGBF half time. Also simultane- 
ous daytime operation with WGBF. 

City of New Bedford, Mass., granted con- 
struction permit Tor police service, 1,712 kce., 
100 w. 

KGZB, City of Houston, Tex., granted ljcense 
for police service, 1,712 ke., 100 w. 


in State of Washington, granted general ex- 
perimental license; frequencies, 1,594, 2,398, 
3,492.5, 4,797.5. 6.425. 8.655, 12,862.5, 17,310, 
23,100, 25,700. 26,000, 27,100, 34,600, 41,000, 51.400, 
| 60,000 to 400,009, 401.000 kc. and above, 100 w. 

KIEF. Missouri Broadcasting Corporation, 

portable in St. Louis, Mo., granted license for 
temporary broadcast pick-up service, 2,342 kce., 
50 w. 
KIED, Warner Bros. Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, portable, granted license to replace one 
which has expired, for temporary broadcast 
pick-up service, 1,518, 2.342 ke., 250 w. 

WLEA, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
New York; granted temporary authority (60 
days), to operate station aboard vessel “Santa 
Elena,"’ pending receipt of ‘ormal application: 
| frequencies, 375 to 17,150 kc., 500 w., 375 to 500 
jke.. 50 w. 

KOGL, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
New York, granted 60-day authority to operate 
j}additional transmitter aboard vessel ‘‘West 
Ira,” pending receipt of formal application; 
frequencies, 8,200 to 17,100 ke., 0 w. 

KGDL, Radiomarine Corporatior of America, 
New York, granted 60-day authority to operate 
additional transmitter aboara vessel ‘Steel 
Ranger’; 375 to 500 kc., 50 w. 

WSCBU, Paul L. Carriger, Shreveport, La., 
granted special authority to %perate amateur 


station at Slattery Building, Shreveport, 
30 days. | 
> 2% 


Renewel of Licenses: 
The following stations were granted 
newal of licenses for the regular period: 
WCAJ, Lincoln, Nebr.; WLBL, Stevens Point, 
Wis.; WOS, Jefferson City, Mo.; WOW, Omaha, 
Nebr., and WREC-WOAN, empress, Tenn. 
+ + 





re- 


Miscellancous: 
City of St. Louis, Mo., application for con- 
ruction permit to construct an Airport sta- 


6,008.221.32 
647,072.11 


Excess of receipts or credits....... 


6,737 212.61 


~ 96.037,456.75 
2,103,582.02 


64,371 ,544.98 


8,312,064.41 


distance than 20 miles nor in any city or 


after a banking institution has been es- | 


in the Philippines with the credit and col- | 


| Excess of expenditures 2,301,157.08 

*Excess of credits (deduct). 

Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- 
| thorized amount is expended. After that they are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 

trict under trust funds. For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under | 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. 

Note 2.—Since July 1, 1932 deductions from salaries credited to the Civil Service, Foreign 
Service, and Canal Zone retirement funds and the earnings from investments of such funds 
and of the adjusted service certificate fund have been classified as receipts, whereas prior to 
that date such items were used to offset expenditures for the respective tunds. 





Finance Corporation Approves Advances 


Totaling $275,374 for Relief in Four States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| counties of that State during the month ernor stated that funds now available or 
of February, 1933. | which can be made available within the 

These funds are made available under | State at this time are inadequate to meet | 
Title I, Section 1, subsection (c) of the/|the relief needs in these political subdi- | 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of | visions. : | 
| 1932 with the understanding that the re-| The Reconstruction Finance ,Corpora- 
sponsibility of the political subdivisions | tion heretofore has made available $684,- 
and the State of Tennessee to develop | 959.22 to meet current’ emergency relief 
their resources to provide relief is not in| needs in various political subdivisions of 
any way diminished. the State of Georgia. 

In support of his application the Gov- 
ernor stated that funds now available or| 
which can be made available within the 
State at this time are inadequate to meet | 
the relief nace iad 2 at 

The Corporation heretofore has m | : 
available $1,709,014 to meet current emer- | ae gunn te from Page 2.) 
gency needs in the State of Tennessee. | *TUSL $9,000, 00 with which it paid Halsey, 

The Corporation, upon application of | Stuart cash for the 152,270 shares. 


the Governor of Michigan, made available) Inasmuch as the bank loan was assumed | 





Deficit of Insull Company 
Is Placed at 103 Millions. 


| tives 


W7XL, Northern Radio Company, portable | 


for | 


$69,000 to meet current emergency relief 


month of February, 1933. 


ernor stated that funds no wavailable or 


the City of Dearborn. 
| The Corporation heretofore has made 
available $12,074,474 to meet current emer- 
| gency relief needs in various political sub- 
divisions of the State of Michigan. 

The Corporation, upon application of 
/the Governor of Montana, made available | 
| $24,600 to meet current emergency relief 
needs in four counties of that State dur- 
‘ing the month of February, 1933. 
| In support of his appilcation the Gov- | 
/ernor stated that funds now available or 
|which can be made available within the 
State at this time are inadequate to meet 
|the relief needs in these political subdi- | 
| visions. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
| heretofore has made available $1,150,946 to| 
meet current emergency relief needs in 
various political subdivisions of the State 
| of Montana. 

The Corporation, upon application of 
| the Governor of Georgia, made available 
| $15,700 to meet current emergency relief 








|needs in two counties of that State dur-| 


{ing the month of February, 1933. 
In support of his application the Gov- 





| tion, heretofore granted, was retired to the | 


| files because no application for license has 
| been filed, nor any extension of time to com- 
plete construction. 
| W2XDM-W2XDN, H. Curab, Inc., New York 
City, denied requestion. that Commission re- 
consider its action\in designating their ap- 
peals for hearing. 
+ + 
Applications Received g¢0ther than broad- 
casting): 

Dr. George W. Young, Minneapolis, Minn., 
construction permit for a Visual Broadcasting 
station. 2,000-2,100 ke., 500 w. 

WSDG, Aeronautical Radio Inc., Chicago, II1., 
Licenses to cover construction perms for an 
Aeronautical station. 3,222.5, 3,232.5, 3,257.5, 
3,447.5, 3,457.5, 3,467.5, 3,485, 5,602.5, 5,612.5, 
5,632.5, 4,917.5 kc., 400 w. 

W6XK, Don Lee Broadcasting System, Los 
Angeles, Calif.. 
|tal station. Frequencies 
assigned. 500 w. 

KGSF, Aeronautical Radio Seattle, 
Wash., license to cover construction permit 
for an airport station, 278 kc., 15 w. 


in amateur bands 


Inc., 


needs in the City of Dearborn during the | 
In support of his application the Gov- | 


which can be made available at this time | 
are inadequate to meet the relief needs in! 


renewal of Special Experimen- | 


by the new company, the shares received 
by Halsey, Stuart cost them nothing, the! 
economist said. | 

He stated that during the period when | 
the various new Insull companies were 
selling their securities to the public largely | 
through the security selling house of Hal- 
sey, Steuart and Co., “the latter company | 
was advising radio audiences to purchase | 
utility company securities as safe invest- | 
ments.” 


The Commission will hold another hear- 
ing on Insull companies Feb. 15. 


Conference Agenda Shows 
Barriers to World Trade 


[Continued from Page 4.) 


of a uniform nomenclature, which at best will 
Probably be a lengthy process. 
+¢ +--+ 
Method of Procedure 

Reductions of tariffs may be effected: (a) 
By a general agreement of the Conference: 
(b) By a collective agreement of a group of 
Governments; (c) By bilateral negotiations; 
}(d@) By autonomous action on the part of 
Governments individually. 

| The objects which States should have in 
| View are, as has been indicated, the reduction 
of their Customs tariffs and the adoption of 
a more moderate policy. These objects can, 
of course, be attained, up to a point, in- 
dependently or by bilateral negotiations; but, 
without disparaging tne value of action on 
these lines, no serious progress 
road can be anticipated under present condi- 
tions, unless the different countries have the 
; assurance that they are proceeding pari passu 


4. 


tries of substantial economic importance. To 
give them this assurance, one or more inter- 
national agreements would seem necessary. 

The object at which the International Con- 
ference should aim is obviously the conclu- 
sion of an agreement on as wide and com- 
prehensive a scale as possible. The ideal would 
be an agreement to which all the States would 
be parties. 

If, however, a universal agreement is. im- 
practicable, there remains the possibility of 
collective agreements concluded between par- 
ticular States, open to the adhesion of all 
the others. Such agreements might either 
determine the reduction of duties on defined 
tines, or lay down in a general manner the 
principles to be followed in reducing duties, 
jleaving the application of these principles to 
| bilateral negotiations. 

The conclusion of collective 
raises the question of the rights 
parties; this question is discussed in the next 
| section. 

We agree in pointing out that the question 


of procedure is not of capital importance. The | 


| 


along this | 


with the majority at least of the other coun- | 


agreements | 
of thira | 


Transpacific Communication Co., Dixon,|important point is for all countries to unite 
Calif., license to operate the six Point-to-| their efforts with a view of reducing tariff 
Folnt, Tesmees, —s, TTelepinone stations | barriers and other obstacles to trade on as 
lfrom Feb. 15, to April 15. To furnish radio- | “14° ® basis as possible. 
| telephone ome to the 8. S. Empress. The concluding section of the 
| sate” ean er oat mobile, con-| agenda will be printed in the issue of 


expemirental 
lstation. 585 to 1,495 ke, 100 w. | Feb, 16, 


STATE BANKING © 


Michigan Closes 
Banking Houses 
For Eight Days 


Governor Proclaims Holiday 
Period From Feb. 14 to 
21 Inclusive for All Fi- 


nancial Institutions 


Lansing, Mich., Feb. 14. 

Governor William A. Comstock today 
issued a proclamation closing all banks 
and other financial institutions in the 
State for eight days. The proclamation 
follows in full text: 

“Whereas, I deem it necessary in the 
public interest and for the preservation of 
the public peace, health and safety, I 
hereby proclaim the days from Tuesday, 
Feb. 14, to Tuesday, Feb. 21, both dates 
inclusive, to be public holidays, during 
which time all banks, trust companies 
and other financial institutions shall not 
be opened for business.” 

Tax Sales Prohibited 
_ Governor Comstock has signed a bill 
(S. 1) prohibiting sales of property for 
Jelinquent taxes this year and prohibit- 
ing the publication of delinquent tax no- 
tices. During consideration of the meas- 
ure it was stated in the Legislature that 
it would prevent sales of 150,000 pieces of 
property upon which taxes are delinquent. 

The prohibition against tax sales be- 
came a law on the eve of a hearing in 
the State Supreme Court upon an order 
requiring the Auditor General, John K. 
Stack, Jr., to show cause why he should 
not furnish newspaper publishers with a 
list of delinquent tax lands. The Auditor 
General had contended that publishing 
such descriptions was an unnecessary ex- 
pense te the State 

This position resulted in the filing of an 
action in the Supreme Court by Theodore 
A. Thompson, a newspaper publisher. The 
issue was taken under advisement by the 


} court. 


The Legislature later in the day 
adopted a resolution approving the Gov- 
ernor’s action, and bils were introduced in 
the. House to give him express authority 
to take such action and declaring the pe- 
riod from Feb. 14 to Feb. 21 a public 
holiday for banks, trust companies and 
other financial institutions. Under regular 
legislative procedure, however, it was ex- 


| plained, at least 10 days will be required 


to pass the measures. 
Resolution Adopted 


The resolution adopted by the Senate 
and the House follows: 

“Whereas, in view of the acute financial 
emergency now existing, the Governor of 
the State of Michigan, on Feb. 14, 1933, in 
order to safeguard the public interest and 
the right of depositors in banks and trust 
companies, declared Feb. 14, 1933, to Feb. 
21, 1933, both dates inclusive, to be pub- 
lic holidays for banks, trust companies, 
and other financial institutions conducting 
a banking or trust business within the 
State of Michigan; and 

“Whereas, such action was necessary in 
order to preserve the public peace, health, 
and safety; now therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
(the Senate concurring) that the 
Legislature of the State of Michigan 
hereby expresses approval of the proc- 
lamation issued by the Governor declar- 
ing Feb. 14, 1933, to Feb. 21, 1933, both 
dates inclusive, to be public holidays for 
banks, trust companies and financial in- 
stitutions conducting a banking. or truat 
business within the State of Michigan, 
and be it further 

“Resolved, that a suitable copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Governor.” 


Austin, Tex., Feb. 14. 


The House has passed a bill (H. 150) to 
abolish deficiency judgments against per- 
sons whose property is sold to satisfy a 
debt and when the property upon which 
the mortgage is based does not bring 
enough to satisfy the debt. 

When the bill was under consideration 
there was read to the House a statement 
of 18 Texas life insurance companies 
agreeing to withhold foreclosure of mort- 


| gages on all homesteads, whether in the 


city or country during the remainder of 
1933. : 

“In the absence of extreme necessity,” 
the statement said, “it will be our fixed 
policy during the period to avoid fore- 
closure proceedings and forbear with bor- 
rowers to the end that they may ultimately 
save their property and meet’ their obli- 
gations.” 


Legislation Introduced 
And Changes in Status 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


Patriotic Observances 
Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 565. For maintenance of public 
order and protection of life and property in 
connection with presidential inaugural cere- 
monies. Passed H. Feb. 7. Passed S. Feb. 8, 
Approved Feb. 13. 

Bilis introduced: 

S. 5616. Walsh of Mass. To incorporate Natl 
Society of Women Descendants of Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Co.; Judiciary. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 14228. To change name of “Roosevelt 
Island5” to “Theodore Roosevelt Island.” 
Passed H. Feb. 7. Passed S. Feb. 8. Approved 
Feb. 11. 

Public Lands 
Bills introduced: 

S. 5613. Kendrick. For granting of public 
lands to certain States for elimination of 
lands from national forests, parks, reserva- 
tions, and withdrawals in connection with 
such grants; Public Lands and Surveys. 

Railroads * 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 14650. Guyer. To require employment 
of American citizens on observation § cars, 
club cars, and sleeping cars used by railroads 
in interstate commerce; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Rivers and Harbors 
| Bills introduced 
14644. Rankin. For channeling and 
improvement of Tombigbee River, Miss; 
| Banking and Currency. 


“There may have been a better book 
published in 1932—but I didn't see it.” 
—Sruart CHASE. 


THE MODERN 
CORPORATION 


AND 


‘PRIVATE PROPE 


By A. A. Berle and G. C. Means 


A sensational analysis of the newly- 
evolved industrial set-up under which, 
the authors aver, Control has been 
divorced from Ownership and a new 
concept of Society delimited. 


All Bookstores $3.75 
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Howto Recapture Lost Market 
for Forest Products. . + «+ + 





Improved Quality, Lower Prices, New Uses 
and Promotion of Public Demand Proposed 
as Program for Expansion of Sales 





By CARLILE P. WINSLOW 


Director, Forest Products Laboratory, United States Forest Service 


ARKETS for forest products are the neck 
of the industrial bottle through which 
forest lands may materially contribute 

to our economic development. It is because 
of the magnitude and diversification of such 
markets that we have. been able to develop 
upon. our unparalleled timber resources enor- 
mous industrial, financial, and territorial ac- 
tivities, which in capital invested, value of 
products, and labor employed rank collec- 
tively in the foreground of our national de- 
ents. 
re upon the stability of such markets 
that rests the security of the millions of dol- 
lars invested in timber and timber lands, 
logging equipment, mills, wood-working fac- 
tories, wood-preserving plants, naval-stores 
operations, railroads, wharves, ships, banks, 
stores, roads, schoolhouses, and dwellings, 
and; of equal or greater importance, the se- 
cufity of a yearly labor pay roll of $250,- 
000,000 aggregate for over 1,110,000 men in 
America’s forest industries, including pulp 
and paper. 
+ + 


The successful continuation and future 
development of these gigantic and ramified 
economic interests are being threatened by 
the declining consumption of lumber. 

Had the per capita lumber consumption 
from 1899 to 1909 continued, the 1929 gross 
consumption wouid have been almost twice 
what. it was. In an era of prosperity and 
building activity never reached before— 
1920-29—when the consumption of all other 
major building materials was greatly in- 
creased, gross lumber consumption actually 
decreased. Enlargement of wood consump- 
tion for pulp, paper, and other uses has by 
no means replaced in volume the shrinkage 
in lumber consumption. ; 

This reduction in markets for lumber since 
1906, when a peak in lumber consumption 
was reached, has not been due to a reduc- 
tion in potential outlets for lumber. Al- 
though the large expansion in farming with 
its lumber requirements for buildings began 
to fall off at about that time, industrial de- 
velopment increased at such a rapid rate 
thereafter that there was no dearth of po- 
tential opportunities for the use of lumber. 
Neither had the price of lumber increased 
to such an extent that it had become pro- 
hibitive for general construction purposes. 

With neither potential outlets nor price 
standing in the way, what is that has 
caused a severe decline in lumber consump- 








Source ‘af Funds 
for Relief of 
Unemployed 


Frederick S. Peck, 
Commissioner of Finance, 
State of Rhode Island 
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HE GREATEST financial problem the 

State of Rhode Island is called upon to 

face is that of unemployment. It is a 
comparatively new subject and it cannot be 
treated in a wholly business-like manner. 

The demand for relief will continue long 
after unemployment has ceased to be a 
factor. If the State Government is wise, 
it will not fall into the trap of creating any- 
thing but a temporary organization to deal 
with the matter. x 

Responsibility should be centered in local 
communities. The smaller the unit of con- 
trol, the better results will be achieved. It 
cannot be economically and effectively ad- 
ministered by the State. : 

Nearly every city and town has its own 
problems peculiar to itself. Few general 
rules can be laid down that will apply in all 
cases. 

In a number of communities unemploy- 
ment is not a serious problem. In industrial 
centers it is sericus, and those who feel 
called upon: to suggest methods of employ- 
ing the State’s credit for unemployment re- 
lief will find that they have a job ahead 
of them. 

That the State should assist is generally 
conceded, but. the primary responsibility 
should rest with the city and town, The 
Legislature should make mandatory the as- 
sessment and collection of special taxes to 
furnish the necessary funds. 


Perhaps the State should assess and col- 
lect these taxes and turn over the proceeds 
to the cities and towns. However, I hesi- 
tate to suggest this, as it violates the sa- 
cred principle of home rule. 


If we cancel the indebtedness of the cities 
and towns on the first unemployment loan 
which is due June 30, 1933, and pay to cities 
and towns that which they could have bor- 
rowed under the law and did not, it will 
cost the State about $1,500,000. 

This will be entirely equitable, inasmuch 
as the basis of this loan is the same basis 
upon which the tax on cities and towns 
is assessed and collected and it virtually 
means rebating this tax for one year. 


Diverting the gasoline tax has been sug- 
gested. At present it is allocated to high- 
way and bridge uses, the benefits of which 
directly accrue to the contributors to the 
tax fund. 

Upon what equitable basis could the pro- 
ceeds of this tax be distributed to the cities 


and towns for unemployment relief? The 
gas tax is easy to collect; but should the 
owners of motor vehicles, who now con- 


tribute 32'2 per cent of the entire State 
revenue, be called upon to shoulder this ad- 
ditional burden? 


It has been argued that the State Board 
of Public Roads has too much money to 
spend and that part of the gas tax could be 
readily used for other purposes. But I say 
that if this is true then the registration fees 
for automobiles and trucks should be re- 
duced and road building curtailed accord- 
ingly. 

It all gets back to the fact that each city 
and town should face its own problems and 
any State aid should be provided only upon 
a basis that can be defended as equitable 
and fair. 


tion in the face of an increase in popula- 7 
tion and in industrial development? The 
answer lies largely in that wood and other 
forest products have not kept pace with 
the development of other competing ma- 
terials. 

+ 4 


Uses long held by wood have been con- 
tested both by old materials refined by 
science and by new* materials of ‘scientific 
origin, promoted in industry with the aid of 
extensive te¢hnical knowledge of their prop- 
erties. Metal latn and window sash, syn- 
thetic boards, all-metal automobile bodies 
and airplanes, steel desks, metal doors and 
trim, composition floors, concrete bridges 
and piling, asbestos and tile roofing, metal 
poles and posts,. petroleum paint thinners, 
synthetic wood alcohol—these are but a few 
illustrations of .the prevailing tendency to- 
ward substitution. 

The real and constant quest of modern 
Americans for technical progress and im- 
proved products and. service are factors that 
must: be candidly faced. If in the case of 
any material, wood included, it is assumed 
that it will stand for all time on the strength 
of its past and present state of perfection, 
there is almost a certainty, because of the 
increasing interchangeability of materials, 
that its use will steadily diminish. 

A reyiew of the facts and tendencies of 
the market situation leads to the inevitable 
conclusions that our requirements for for- 
est products in the future will not be what 
they have been in the past, either in form 
or quantity; that it cannot be taken for 
granted that, because per capita consump- 
tion of forest products has been high in the 
past, it will automatically so continue in the 
future; that new forms and economies in 
the use of the basic raw materials, such as 
are represented by notable developments 
during recent years in steel-skeleton con- 
struction, veneered coverage, and large-size 
structural units of light weight, may upset 
the most exact predictions based on past ex- 
perience; and that there is an important 
distinction between the need for wood as a 
cheap raw material for conversion by indus- 
try into salable commodities in a highly 
competitive field, and wood or forests essen- 
tial in themselves for other purposes. 
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Once recognizing these conditions, we may 
turn attention to ways and means for re- 
taining, recapturing, and expanding markets 
for forest products. This will require per- 
sistent and unflagging accomplishments in 
four distinctive fields: First, a lowering of 
costs to the consumer; second, an increase in 
Satisfaction in the use of the product 
through improvement of properties and 
qualities; third, the development of new 
products or modified products; and, fourth, 
the promotion of popular acceptance and 
use of the products by all legitimate con- 
tributory means that may be effective. 

The development and application of what- 
ever measures are necessary to make prog- 
ress in these fields are the concern of both 
private industry and the public. Let us con- 
sider a few of the outstanding opportunities 
for progress toward these ends. 

Markets for a material are dependent 
primarily upon its cost and the service that 
it will give. Industry can cut costs in a 
number of ways. Integration of various 
forest products industries, such as lumber, 
dimension stock, and pulp, at central points 
so that species, size, and quality of wood 
may be most efficiently handled and fabri- 
cated, and waste and handling reduced to 
a minimum, although already partly under 
way, offers many opportunities for reducing 
costs. 

Instituting accurate cost keeping systems 
will show up unprofitable operations and help 
in lowering production costs. Transporta- 
tion charges, which always are a large item 
in lumber merchandising, can be reduced by 
better drying of lumber at the mill, cutting 
out defective material at the mill as far as 
possible, avoiding excessive overlapping of 
shipment ranges from different territories, 
and, in a large range program, by growing 
forests nearer the centers of consumption. 

Costs can also be cut by the adoption of 
modern methods in construction and fabri- 
cation. Mass production and factory as- 
sembly so as to avoid slow and costly hand- 
work are almost virgin fields in wood con- 
struction. 

The matter of eliminating waste in log- 
ging, milling, fabrication, and piping offers 
tremendous opportunities for reducing costs 
on account of the large amount of material 
which is wasted under present metheds. 

+ + 

Improving the service given by wood prod- 
ucts is one of the best means of assuring 
a continuing market in competition with 
other materials. Sills decay, floors show 
wide shrinkage cracks, doors warp, furniture 
comes apart at the glue joints, siding dis- 
colors and blisters paint, packing boxes open 
mp in\transit, and fires originate in unpro- 
tected wood near chimneys. 

All of these undesirable happenings, how- 
ever, are not basically the fault of wood, 
but of the manner in which it is used. 
Enough is known about preventing decay, 
reducing shrinking and warping, making 
stromg glue joints, designing packing boxes, 
etc., to prevent many of the unfortunate 
failures of wood in service. Much more 
needs to be known, however, if wood is to 
continue to compete successfully with some 
of the newer materials in the construction 
and fabricating fields. 

Rule-of-thumb methods have carried 'de- 
velopments in these fields about as far as 
can be expected except for occasional find- 
ings. Further progress on a large scale must 
be looked for along technical lines. 

Technical knowledge itself must widen and 
deepen or its application in reducing costs, 
improving quality, and developing new uses 
will reach a level beyond which further 
progress is slow and intermittent. The con- 
tinuous development of new facts and prin- 
ciples through research is the only sound 
basis for substantial progress. 

Improved design of wooden structures so 
as to economize on material without impair- 
ing their strength and to permit of factory 
assembly and mass production, requires 
refinement in our knowledge of the wood. 
The effect of defects in different locations, 
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Topical Survey of the State Governments 


INCREASING SPAN OF LIFE 





IN SOUTH 





CAROLINA 


Sixteen Years Added to Expectancy Through Control of 
Pellagra, Malaria, and Typheid and Other Measures 


Topic 1---Public Health 


This-is the sixtieth of a series of articles describing the public health 





activities of State governments. 


By DR. JAMES A. HAYNE 
Health Officer, Board of Health, State of South Carolina 


In the following article Dr. Hayne continues his discussion of the organization 
and junctions of the various divisions of the South Carolina Board of Health, 


begun in the issue of Feb. 14. 


E PURPOSE of the Bureau of Child 

Hygiene is to reduce maternal and 

infant morbidity and mortality and 
to secure betfer care for the preschool 
child. The means used to accomplish 
this end are: 

1—The promotion of better prenatal 
and obstetrical care: 

(a) By the establishment of prenatal 
clinics, the conducting of classes for ex- 
pectant mothers, home visits by State 
and county nurses for individual instruc- 
tion and the distribution of literature. 

(b) By the instruction of midwives by 
means of classes in their own counties, 
by the Midwives’ Institute at Voorhees 
School, and.by frequent review classes 
and visits with the midwives to their pa- 
tients by State and county nurses. 

2.—The promotion of better infant and 
child care: 

(a) By holding infant and preschool 
health conferences, where infants and 
young children are examined, their de- 
fects or needs discussed with the parents, 
and the necessary corrections, treat- 
ments or feedings indicated (which the 
parents should secure by the coopera- 
tion of their family physician). 

>) By holding classes for mothers 
and girls in which they are taught per- 
sonal and home hygiene and the proper 
care of the infant and young child. 

(c) By immunization campaigns to se- 
cure the immunization of preschool chil- 
dren against diphtheria and smallpox.. 

Division of rural sanitation and county 
health work. The purpose of this de- 
partment is to safeguard the health of 
the people in the rural communities of 
the State. The means used to effect 
this end are: 

+ + ‘ 

1—A central office with a director 
who must be a qualified physician with 
a knowledge of public health work, and 
a clerical force. 

2—A county office with a director 
qualified as above and a public health 
nurse, or 

3—In communities where sufficient 
funds are not available for a county of- 
fice, merely a public health nurse. 

This departmert may be expected to 
supply the following services: 

1.—Instruction in regard to the source, 
the method of spread and the common- 
sense methods of prevention of contag- 
ious diseases. 

2.—Aid in regard to quarantine and 
general sanitation. 

3.—Free distribution of typhoid and 
smallpox vaccines; free pasteur treat- 
ments to those unable to pay for it. 

4.—Inspection of all food manufac- 
turing and vending establishments, par- 
ticularly dairies and milk handlers, and 
enforcement or regulations pertaining 
thereto. 

5.—Securing correct heating, lighting, 
ventilation, water supply and excreta 

| disposal for all schoolhouses and other 
public buildings. 

6—Examination of school and pre- 
school children for physical defects; 
notification of parents of defects and 
urging correction of those which are 
remediable. 

7.—Examination for and_ supplying 
free treatment for hookworm disease. 

8.—Maintenance of a local laboratory 


In the next of this series of articles 


for agsisting in the diagnosis of tuber- 
culosis, malaria, diphtheria, typhoid 
fever and intestinal parasites. 

9.—Sanitary surveys of and corrections 
in water supplies and excreta disposal; 
mosquito and fly control measures. 

10.—The emphasizing of the impor- 
tance of periodic health examinations: by 
demonstration and by educational means 
such as lectures and literature. 

Hotel inspection: All hotels and res- 
taurants in South Carolina are regularly 
inspected and are made to comply with 
the regulations laid down by the General 
Assembly for the conduct of hotels and 
restaurants. 

> > 

The hotels and restaurants are given 
a certificate with a gold medal for those 
who comply with all the regulations, a 
blue seal for those who partially comply 
but not completely, and a red seal for 
those who just can avoid being closed. 
If they do not come up to the red seal 
standard they are closed until such 
changes are made as will comply with 
the regulations. 

The South Carolina Sanatorium was 
founded in 1915 and is supervised by the 
South Carolina State Board of Health. 
It has 272 beds and has done outstand- 
ing work since 1915 in caring for the 
tuberculosis patients of the State. 

The State Board of Health cooperates 
with other voluntary organizations, par- 
ticularly the South Carolina Tubercu- 
losis Association and the American Red _ 


— 

spite of drastic reductions in all 
departments and the curtailment of sal- 
aries varying from 10 per cent to 40 
per cent, the State Board of Health has 
“carried on” during the year 1932 and 
has accomplished a great deal. 

The death rate for the year in South 
Carolina for the white race is 8.5 per 
1,000; for the colored race, 14.5. The 
general death rate for the State is 11.2. 
The infant mortality for whites’ is 58.6, 
and for colored, 94. The white popula- 
tion is still in excess of the colored 
population. 

The great health problems for South 
Carolina have been malaria, typhoid 
fever and pellagra. In 1929 deaths from 
pellagra numbered 929, in 1932, in spite 
of all factors which produce unemploy- 
ment and distress, the number of deaths 
was 415. 

+ + 

This we believe was largely due to our 
plan for distributing brewers’ yeast, 
which is sold at cost by the State Board 
of Health and is consumed to the extent 
of approximately three tons per month, 
distributed in five-pound packages. This 
and the carrying out of a general edu- 
cational program as to the cause of pel- 
lagra and its prevention has resulted in 
the tremendous reduction in the death 
rate. 

We hope soon to be able to say that 
we have no pellagra in South Carolina. 
Malaria, typhoid fever and other com- 
municable diseases have been greatly re- 
duced in the last 10 years. 

The life expectation of a baby born in 
South Carolina is now about 56 years. 
In 1915 the life expectation of a baby 
born in South Carolina was abogt 40 
years. | 


on the public health activities of the 


various States, to appear in the issue of Feb. 16, Dr. Charles F. Dalton, Secretary, 
Department of Public Health, State of Vermont, will tell of the organization and 
activities of the Vermont Department of Public Health. 





of the orientation of the annual rings, and 


of changing moisture content; the holding 
power of nails,» screws, and bolts; and the 
efficacy of perhaps entirely new methods of 
fastening members together need to bé 
known. This requires research in the fields 
of timber mechanics, timber physics, wood 
technology, and wood chemistry. 


Improving the usefulness of lumber 
through better grading and selection, making 
paint stick better to the hard summerwood 
of softwoods, developing cheap methods of 
making glue joints permanent, finding out 
cheaper and simpler ways of making wood 
fire resistant, reducing shrinkage in wood, 
preventing the raising of grain in finished 
softwood and hardwood lumber, devising new 
methods for seasoning refractory woods, 
which check, warp and collapse badly, 
hardening the surface of softwoods so that 
they will better resist wear and indentation, 
redesigning wooden structures on a scientific 
basis so as: to eliminate weak and unde- 
sirable features, and improving wood-work- 
ing machinery and methods, are some of 
the many problems that need research in 
order to increase the satisfaction that wood 
may give in service. 

A big field for the increase in markets for 
forest products is in the development of new 
products from them. Although plywood has 
been known for a long time, its relatively 
eecent increase in use has made it virtually 
@ new product for many purposes. More 
needs to be known about its technical prop- 
erties, such as behavior under stress, shrink- 
age, and stability as affected by the thick- 
ness and number of plies. 

Built-up beams, columns, and laminated 
arches, although also not new products, will 
probably see much greater use in the future 
and need technical data for their efficient 
development. 

Probably the largest expansion in the 
market for wood will be in fibrous and chem- 
ical products. The “synthetic board”; 


molded products to be used in furniture, 
electrical equipment, novelties, etc.; the de- 
rivatives of cellulose, as ,nitrates, acetates, 


and perhaps many new products; the com- 
pounds of lignin, about which relatively lit- 
tle is known; and the extraction of the other 
minor but highly diversified constituents of 
wood, open up a field whose possibilities can 
be compassed only by a liberal imagination. 

Lack of stability in prices is another 
source of demoralization in markets for 
forest products. Lumber, newsprint, and 
naval stores suffer alike from a fluctuating 
market. 

The periods of high lumber prices have 
been at the sacrifice of the good will of the 
buying public, have brought about the sub- 
stitution of inferior material which has not 
given satisfaction and have opened the way 
for competing materials. 

Rapidly receding lumber prices, on the 
other hand, act to retard buying. The sta- 
bilization of prices through controlled pro- 
duction, legislation, and other means has 
been one of the chief concerns of the lum- 
ber and naval stores industries during the 
past decade,‘ but so far little progress has 
been made, 


Although sound principles for the economic 
use of forest lands and stabilization of forest 
industries must largely be applied by indus- 
try, the public is vitally concerned both with 
their development and their successful ap- 
plication. Aside from the loss of revenue 
from timber lands that the public itself 
owns when they are not producing to their 
maximum capacity. the public foots the bill 
for private lands which are idle for lack 
of markets in such items as cost of govern- 
mental supervision, roads, tax delinquency, 
fire hazard, long freight hauls of lumber 
from other regions or countries, more ex- 
pensive substitute materials, lack of water- 
shed protection, erosion and silting of 
streams, and loss of wild life and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Once it is realized that forest lands are 
a matter of public concern, such matters as 
equitable taxation, tariffs, technically sound 
building codes, fare legislation for adjust- 
ing production to requirements, and the ex- 
pansion of research in timber growing and 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
President of the United States 1901-1909 
“The truth should be kept constantly in mind 
by every free people desiring to preserve the 
sanctity and poise indispensable to the perma- 
nent success of self-government.” 
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Use of Commercial Standards 
in Marketing Commodities. . 





Consumer Criteria Embodied into Specifica- 
tions Established Voluntarily by Industries 
Concerned Are Explained 





By I. J. FAIRCHILD 


Chief, Division of Trade Standards, United States Bureau of Standards 


LTHOUGH in recent months the popular 
magazines and trade papers have car- 
ried numerous articles on various 

phases of standardization, the fog obscuring 

the terms which describe the several kinds 

of standards—for example, industrial stand- 

ards, performance standards, quality stand- 

ards, and so on—is still scarcely less thick 

than the one which envelopes “technocracy.” 
+ + 


The reason for the fog lies not in the 
difficulty of understanding such terms, but 
rather in their seeming simplicity. One 
jumps to the conclusion that he under- 
stands, when as a matter of fact his thoughts 
skip rather lightly over such common words 
with but little real discrimination among 
the standards which form the very back- 
bone of our civilization. 

It may be helpful, therefore, to “burn off” 
some of the fog which obscures and con- 
fuses our comprehension of one class of 
standards, namely commercial standards. 
How do they differ from other standards? 
What makes them different? 

In a very broad sense, commercial stand- 
ards might, quite naturally, be assumed to 
include all standards which form a basis for, 
or a necessary adjunct to, trade or com- 
merce. This would include standards of 
measurement—that is, length, area, volume, 
mass, weight, density, pressure, heat, etc.; 
standard constants, such as the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, light, electricity, and so 
on; standards of quality or specifications for 
material »y description or sample, or both; 
standards of performance—that is, a speci- 
fication covering the operative efficiency, the 


‘ output, durability, and other factors; and 


standards of practice for the technical regu- 
lation of.construction, installation, and op- 
eration. 

/ However, on a use basis, standards fall 
into a natural and practical classification of 
but few groups, as follows: 

1.—Standard constants which comprise the 
natural standards or the measured numer- 
ical data on materials and energy such as 
wave lengths, melting and boiling points, 
gravitation, etc., on which other standards 
are based; 

2.—Weights and measures, namely those 
standards which express the quantitative 
aspects of space, matter, time, energy, and 
motion, such as length, area, volume, mass, 
weight, and so on; 

3.—Specifications, that is, purchase speci- 
fications covering materials \by description 
or sample; and project or job specifications, 
which include both materials and construc- 
tion; 

+ + 

4—Codes, regulations and practices set up 
by regulatory authority or common consent 
as a basis for control of sanitation, fire risks, 
safety, zoning or other limitations on con- 
struction, operation and practice; and 

5.—Laws which set forth standard princi- 
ples and iules of conduct. 

As used here, the term “commercial stand- 
ards” signifies that small but effective group 
of specifications which are voluntarily intiti- 
ated and accepted by industry for marketing 
manufactured commodities and which are 
published by the United States Department 
of ‘Commerce as a part of the Commercial 
Standard series. ’ 

Commercial standards consist of nomen- 
clature, definitions, grading rules, dimen- 
sional standards, tolerances, performance, 
methods of test and other consumer criteria 
which may be incorporated into a’ specifica- 
tion established volunatrily by the industry 
as the accepted basis for daily marketing 
of the commodity; that is, the basis for 
guarantees of grade or quality by the seller 
or for acceptance by the buyer. 

True, instances of other standards may be 
cited which are serving the ‘same purpose, 
but by far the greater number of specifica- 
tions are prepared by or fOr a large pur- 
chaser or a group of purchasers who nor- 
mally buy on especifications. The usual 
especification covers purchase requirements 
for definite uses with little or no concern 
for what may happen to rejected items. or 
grades outside the limits of the specification. 

Commervial standards, on the contrary, are 
established not only to serve as a basis for 
purchase, but more especially as a basis for 
marketing for the entire industry, and con- 
sequently must cover all the grades necessary 
im that industry or form a part of a broader 
plan for marketing the essential grades, both 
standard and substandard. Hence, commer- 
cial standards, unlike most specifications, are 
established for the benefit of all divisions 
of a given industry rather than for just the 
large-quantity buyers. 

At first this may seem like a minor dis- 
tinction; but a little examination discloses 
a marked cifference between the two. Take, 
for example, the item of linoleum. 

+ + 


The Federal Government and other large 
users buy the ordinary types, such as plain, 
jaspe, granite, inlaid, and printed, on a defi- 
nite specification which covers thickness, 
minimum weight per square yard, pliability, 
and indentation—hardness. Tests are made 
on the delivered goods to determine whether 
or not they meet the specifications. 

However, you and I as individuals buy 
linoleum for use in our homes; and we em- 
ploy no specifications and no tests to guide 
us in these purchases. We are offered no 
guarantees as to performance. According to 
my observation, very few individuals have 
sufficient information or pay enough. atten- 
tion to the trade brand to say with any 
degree of confidence that a certain make 
is superior to another. 

What happens, then, to the run-of-the-mill 
linoleum which may or may not meet, the 
manufacturers’ own specifications or other 
a 
the utilization of forest products should find 
ready public support. ‘ 

The public has lifelong familiarity with 
and attachment to wood and wood products. 
The nation has a vast program of forestry 
at stake in the trend of wood consumption. 





The fiscal stability of local governments is ° 


bound up with profitable use of the. land. 
The weight of public opinion will be a mighty 
factor that may well be cultivated in sta- 
bilizing forest production and safeguarding 
forest markets. 


adequate specifications? You and I buy this 
substandard quality for use in our homes on 
the same basis as standard quality without 
suspecting the difference. We take our 
chances, 

Since but a small percentage of linoleum 
is sold on the basis of specifications, the 
great mass of the product is not required 
to meet any purchase specification require- 
ments, and there is no assurance of quality 
beyond that conveyed by the trade brand. 

As a result of competition, manufacturers 
have brought out thinner and thinner gages 
of this product’ at lower and lower prices. 
Practically all of these gages and types bear 
trade marks and brand names and there 
is nothing except the thickness—not indicated 
—and the price to distinguish them for the 
a buyer from higher or lower quali- 
ies. 

In other words, the producers do not tell 
the users how they may distinguish between 
the various grades. The fact that there is 
no readily discernible comparability of 
grades tends further to confuse the user, to 
make price comparisons impracticable, and 
to render unreliable any conclusions result- 
ing from practical experience. 

And so the multiplication of grades and 
qualities goes merrily on to the confusion 
and consternation of the consumer, who is 
expected to accept at face value the adulant 
advertising sponsored by the producers, even 
though -he is given no definite warranty or 
quality which might be used as a basis for 
justifiable complaint. 

+ > 

A little study of almost any item normally 
purchased on specifications by contract buy- 
ers reveals similar general conditions. Thus 
it appears clear that specifications recog- 
nized by the Federal Government or by va- 
vious technical societies cannot be accepted 
as representing the general quality of that 
particular item as it appears on the regular 
market; that it is not safe to assume that 
industry is prepared to produce items meet- 
ing such specifications on a large scale, since 
the rejects resulting from the general ap- 
plication cf such’a specification may be so 
large as to constitute an unbearable burde: : 
and that the seller may quite reasonably 
hesitate or refuse .to certify to the buyer 
that the quality of the goods delivered meets 
all requirements of such a specification. 

At this writing, 45 commercial standards 
have been accepted and there are 78 active 
projects voluntarily proposed by the indus- 
tries concerned, looking toward the estab- 
lishment of commercial standards. 

The answer then to the question “What 
are commercial standards?” may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Commercial standards are definitions, 
grading rules, dimensional tolerances, meth- 
ods of test and other consumer criteria em- 
bodied into specifications established volun- 
tarily-by the industries concerned as the ac- 
cepted basis for daily marketing of the com- 
modities, and published and identified as 


such by the United States Department of 
Commerce. 








Curbing Activities 
of Medical 


Swindlers 


By 
Carlos W. Huntington, 
Director of Prdfessional 
and Vocational Standards, 
State of California 


PERATIONS of the Board of Medical 

Examiners have proven an effective bar- 

rier in curbing the activities of medical 
fakers and untrained and incompetent prac- 
tioners who prey upon the gullible public, 
reaping a big harvest and at the same time 
leaving a trail of suffering and misery in 
their wake. 

The operations of. this board have been 
highly successful not only in curbing the 
medical racketeers, but in keeping the stand- 
ards of the medical profession upon a high 
plane. 


As a result of the vigilance and untiring 
effort of the members and representatives of 
the board, many of these racketeers are now 
serving prison terms in California, while 
countless others have fled to other States 
to evade prosecution. However, the chief 
accomplishment in this regard has been to 
prevént many of this type of swindlers from 
other States from coming to California. 


Outstanding among the swindlers whose 
operations have been curbed by the board 
in the last year has been the eyesight rack- 
eteers, whose promise of restoring vision 
has netted them in excess of $30,000. Op- 
erations of peddlers who dispose of fake 
radium drops and inexpensive electric belig 
for fabulous sums have also been curbed, 
and fake cancer cures exposed. 

Investigation by the board also disclosed 
that many hospital executives were negli- 
gent in «hecking the credentials of self- 
styled doctors, whom they employ, thus re- 
sulting in several cases of fakers being given 
responsible positions: In these institutions. 
In addition, the board has vigilantly contin- 
ued to guard against renewal of operations 
of fake medical schools and diploma mills, 
and recently exposed one of these institu- 
tions in San Francisco. 


A study of the operations of the board for 
the past year would indicate that the supply 
of fakers, like the supply of victims, is end- 
less. New crops appear as fast as the old 
one is harvested or as quickly as one group 
of racketeers are imprisoned or forced to flee 
the State. Hundreds of persons are bilked 
out of the last dollar by these: charlatans, 
and sometimes this represents the savings of 
a lifetime. 


On charges of misconduct and violation 
of the Medical Practice Act, 37 California 
doctors were cited to appear before the 
board for tormal hearings. Many of these 
complaints were based upon narcotic dere- 
lictions. As a result of these hearings, 11 
licenses were revoked and 13 doctors placed 
upon probation, while three cases were dis- 
missed. 
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